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rot of mind, on account of sin, he thought’ he 
saw, while on his bed at night, the dark visage 
af the devil hovering over him, about to seize 
and drag him to hell. Immediately one in shi- 
ning raiment appeared, drove him away, and 
whispered, fear not, I ‘will save you. He 
awoke rejoicing, and soon became an active 
and zealous professor of religion. While in 
the zenith of his profession, he related his ex- 
perience to me. I immediately expressed a 
doubt of the genuineness of his hope, the truth 
of which the event confirmed. In a few years 
he was overcome by the sins of adultery and 
intemperance, and died of delirium tremens, 


those churches on the Continent, over which 
he had influence, then I know not what testi- 
mony means. The Confession is ‘decisively 
anti-prelatical ‘in its: character throughout, and 
the churches which were organized on its ba- 
sis, were as. thoroughly Presbyterian ‘as the 
Church of Scotland ever was. In the “ Ar- 
ticles -of ecclesiastical discipline,” drawn. u 

at the same time, it is declared that *‘a Presi- 
dent in each Colloquy (or classis) or Synod 
shall be chosen with a common consent to pre- 
side in the Colloquy or Synod, and to do every 
thing that belongs to it; and the said office 
shall end with each Colloquy or Synod and 


4 The fact is, Cranmer and his coadjutors in 
the English Reformation, had to struggle with 
great difficulties. The Papists, on the one hand, 
assailed and reproached them for carrying the 
Reformation too far; while some of the most 
pious dignitaries, and others in the church, 
thought it was not carried farenough. In these 
circumstances Cranmer wrote often to the Re- 
formers on the Continent, and sought advice 
and countenance from them, and to none more 
frequently than to Calvin, who wrote, we are 
told, in return, much to encourage and animate 
Cranmer, Among other expressions of opinion, 


exhorted his brethren in the ministry, with most. 
weighty and pregnant words, to.a more com- 
plete devotion to the work of the Lord. About 
evening of the second day, his strength decli- 
ned, but he said that lie should not die till morn- 
‘ing. His. patience was’ wonderful.’ Ifa com- 
plaint escaped him, he would recover himself at 
once, aud immediately speak of the | : 
sions of God, in the midst of his excruciating 
pains.. When the morning opened, he knew 
that his dissolution was at hand. ‘* Now,” says 
he, ‘1 am to be separated from you.” He 

his last farewell, and with great campeliiies 
commended his friends to God. Mr. Bernard 


principal cities in: France, and then returned to 
his native countsy, laden with the spoils of the 
literary treasures of three kingdoms. 

It.was time, now, at the age of forty 
that his ample acquisitions should be calfed into 
‘use. He had spent so large a portion of his life 
in laying foundations. And this fact should be 
noticed by those who are wont tdspurn the at- 
tainments.of mea of former generations. In an 
age when great scholars are turned out by a 
short-hand process, and the wisdom of the fa- 
thers is spurned as folly, it may be well to bear 
in mind. what constituted ripe attainments in 
theology in other days. Turretin, with a rich 


ous kind, is making rapid strides, | mean_Puri- 
tanism. Let us beware well whetherin seeking 
to escape an imaginary Scylla we are not falling 
‘into a real Charybdis. Jn our zeal to avowd 
P let us not lapse into Calvinism” (/) 
‘This testimony to the rapid.steides of Puritadism 
and Calvinism is encour@ging and valuable, In 
a future letter I propose to offer some sugges- 
tions for the furthering of the Presbyterian 
cause, which in England is the cause of Protest- 
antism and evangelical truth. Meanwhile, | 
earnestly beg consideration to a suggestion, 
which I am sure may be attended with conse- 
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From the Watchman of the South. : 


d pliegation of Bishop Ives is 
that Calvin was of introducing dioce- 
san Episcopacy into the Church of ‘Geneva ; 
and that he, with others, requested the Bishops 
of England to impart it to them. 
I have expressed a strong confidence that this 


statement is utterly unfounded; and that. it ad-) 
mits of satisfactory refutation. , To attempt this 


refutation, 1 now proceed, ~ 

_ And, in proceeding to the execution of this 
‘task, my first remark is, that, anterior to all 
search after testimony, the allegation is, tm it- 
self, utterly incredible.. ‘Yhe character which 
the friends of Prelacy are fond of imputing to 
John Calvin, is that of an austere, fieree, ty- 


rannical man, fond of power, and impatient of 


all opposition. His character, indeed, in this 
respect, has been much miaunderstood, and 
shamefully misrepresented. A degree of ma- 
gisterial intolerance has-been ascribed to him, 
which he never manifested. Srill it is true that 
he possessed great decision of character, and 
that in following his convictions, and Jabouring 
to attain his favourite objects, he;was hardly 
ever exceeded by any. man. In this, it is be- 
lieved, all are agreed. Now if this man, who 
had-such controlling influence in Geneva, had 
been desirous of introducing Prelacy into his 
own pastoral charge, and the neighbouring 
churches, who was there to prevent it? Surely 
not the civil government. ‘The secular rulers 
had been accustomed to Prelacy all their lives, 
and would, no doubt, have regarded it with 
- more favour than any other ‘form of ecclesiasti- 
cal regimen that could be prepyved to them. 
Not his ministerial colleagues ; for though they 
were by no means timid or pliant men, yet his 
influence over them seems to have been of the 
highest kind; and if Praieey had been intro- 
duced, who can doubt that Calvin himself would 
have been the Prelate? Who else would have 
been thought of? Ta him all eyes would have 
been instantly directed. No one acquainted 
with the history of Luther, Calvin, and several 
of the. leading Refirmers, who acted with them, 
can hesitate a moment to. believe, that. a Bish- 
op’s chair was within the reach of every one 
of them, if he had only signified his wish to 


sired object? Besides, our Episcopal brethren 
tell us that the Waldenses always had bishops, 
in their sense.of that title, among them. If so, 
where was the difficulty of Calvin and his col- 
leagues obtaining the Episcopal succession, as 


- the modern phrase is, from that body of pious 


believers? We know, indeed, that this asser- 
tion concerning the Waldenses is unfounded. 
They had no such bishops. ‘They themselves, 
in their correspondence with Oecolampadius, in 
1530, explicitly inform him that they had not; 
still, as an argumentum ad hominem, the argu- 
-mentis conclusive. Either there were no such 
bishops among that pious, devoted people, as 
Prelatists claim ; or Calvin, who knew the Wal- 
denses intimately, and had intercourse with 
them, acted a strange part in seeking an eccle- 
siastical favour from the British Church, which 
he might, quite as conveniently, to say the 
least, have obtained from churches in his native 
country, where many of them were settled, as 
well as in the Vallies of Piedmont. 

But there is another fact bearing on the point, 
no less’ conclusive. The allegation is, that 
Calvin ‘and his friends begged for Episcopal 
consecration from Archbishop Cranmer, in the 

reign of Edward VI., when that Prelate was at 
the head of the ecclesiastical affairs of England. 


former letter, we find Calvin repeatedly publish- 
ing to the world his opposition to Prelacy, and 
his solemn conviction that the Scriptures laid 
down a different form of church order ; and one 
of these publications, containing one of his 


dressed to the clergy of Cologne, blaming them 
‘for attempting to depose their Archbishop, be- 
cause he was friendly tothe Reformation. But 


| could not Calvin reprobate this conduct without 


believing im the divine institution of the office 
which the Archbishop held? Suppose Bishop 
Ives should become a Calvinist, as to his theo- 
logical creed, and suppose the Episcopal Clergy 
of North Carolina should conspire on that ac- 
count: alone, to expel him from his diocese. 
Might not the firmest Presbyterian in the State 
remonstrate against their conspiracy without be- 
ing an advocate for the divine right of Prelacy? 
Might he not consider it much better to retain, 
in an influential station, one who was an advo- 
cate for evangelical truth, rather than thrust 
him out to make way for an errorist in doctrine 
as well as in church order ? : 

_A further testimony to which he appeals is, 
that Calvin, im writing to Ithavius, a Polish 
Bishop, styles him ‘illustrious and Reverend 
Lord Bishop.” ' He addresses him, “ illustris et 
reverende Domine.” The last word, which is 
equivalent to sir, Calvin addresses to the hum- 
blest curate to whom he writes. Of course no 
stress can be laid on that title. But what does 
the. venerable Reformer say to this Polish Dig- 
nitary? Urging him to give his influence de- 
cisively in favour of the Reformation, he writes 
to him in the following faithful language—a 
part of which only Bishop Ives quotes—* It is 
base and wicked for you to remain neutral, 
when God, as with outstretched hand, calls you 
to defend his cause. Consider what place you 
occupy, and what burden has been laid upon 
you.” Thisis proof enough that Calvin thought 
that Jthavius had been placed in his station by 
the Providence of God, and that he was bound 
to employ all the influence and authority con- 
nected with that station for promoting the cause 
of truth; and certainly nothing more. I take 
for granted that Bishop Ives believes that the 
tyrant Nero was raised to the imperial throne 
by the Providence of God; that, in that station, 
he had a great opportunity for doing good, if 
he had been inclined to improve it; and that 
any benevolent inhabitant of his dominions might 
have addressed his Emperor in the very lan- 
guage addressed to Ithavius, without believing 
in the divine right of monarchy. 

An extract of a letter from Calvin to the King 
of Poland, is also brought forward to show that 
he wasan advocate of Prelacy. Let the pas- 
sage which Bishop Ives refers to be seen in its 


Archbishop were set overthe kingdom of Poland; 
not to bear rule over the others, or to arrogate 
to himself authorty of which the others are rob- 
bed; but for the sake of order, to hold the first 
place in Synods. and to cherish a holy union 
among his colleagues and brethren. ‘Then 
there might be either provincial or city Bishops, 
to attend particularly to the preservation of or- 
der: inasmuch as nature dictates that, out of 
each college one should be chosen on whom the 
chief care should devolve.’ But possessing an 
office of moderate dignity, that is to the extent 
of a man’s ability, is a different thing from em- 
bracing the whole world in unlimited jurisdic- 
tion.” 

Here it is evident that, by the “ Ancient 
Church,” Calvin meant, not the apostolicchurch; 
for then there were no. patriarchates, as all 
agree; but the church as it stood in the fourth 
and fifth centuries. He thus fully explains this 
phrase in his letter to Sadolet, as well as in his 
Institutes. And it isno less evident that by the 
man in each college of ecclesiastics on whom 
the ** chief care was to be devolved,” he meant 
only a standing moderator, such as he describes 
in those extracts from his commentary, which 
I detailed in my last letter. And besides, as 


doctrines and spirit of true religion in that 
country, than for pulling down its hierarchy. 
Hence he was disposed to treat the latter with 
indulgence, if the former might have free course. 


But Bishop Ives seems to lay the greatest 


the great and vital princ'ples of the Gospel were 
at stake, it was bad policy for the friends of true 
religion to allow themselyes to be alienated and 
divided by questions concerning clerical dress 
or even the external order of the Church. The 
kind and friendly things of this nature which he 
so. frequently uttered, were, no doubt, misin- 
terpreted, as indicating a more favourable opi- 
nion of the Prelacy of England, than he really 
entertained, or ever meant to express. | 

] shall trespass on your patience, Mr. Editor, 
only by making one statement more. Calvin 
was so fur from ever alleging that the Genevan 
form of church government was adopted by him 
from necessity, and not from choiee, that he, 
on the contrary, steadfastly maintained that it 
was strictly agreeable to the word of God, and 
that which he felt himself bound, by obedience 
to Christ to establish and defend, ‘* Besides,” 
says lie, “ that our conscience acquits us in the 


sight of God, the thing itselfyill answer for us} 


in the sight of men. Nobody has yet appeared 
that could prove that we had altered any one 
thing which God has commanded, or that we 
have appointed any new thing, contrary to his 
word, or that we have turned aside from the 
truth to follow any evil opinion. On the con- 


,trary it is manifest that we have reformed our 


church MERELY By Gop’s worRD, which is the 
only rule by which. it is to be ordered, and law- 
fully defended. It is, indeed, an unpleasant 
work to alter what has been formerly in use, 
were it not that the order which God has once 
fixed, must be esteemed by us as sacred and in- 
violable; insomuch that if it has, for a time, 
been laid inside, it must of necessity, (and what- 
ever the consequences should prove,) be restored 
again. No antiquity; no prescription of cus- 
tom, may be allowed to be an obstacle in this 
case, that the government of the church which 
God has appointed, should not be perpetual, 
since the Lord himself has once fixed it.” Epis. 
ad Quendam Curatum—in Calvin. Epist. p. 
386. 

Such are the testimonies which satisfy me 
that Calvin was a sincere and uniform advocate 
of Presbyterian church government, and that 
if he ever wished to introduce Prelacy into his 
church at Geneva, we must despair of establish- 
ing any fact by historical records. That Bishop 
Ives was.a real believer in the truth of all that 
he asserted, J never entertained the least doubt. 
But I have as little doubt, that it is totally des- 
titute of any solid foundation. Either Calvin 


The daily occupations of life tend to form a 
sensual habit of mind, of which it is difficult to 
divest ourselves in the exercises of religion, 
This probably presents one of the greaest dil- 

ficulties of walking by faith. It produces a 
constant tendency to form an image of the ob- 
ject of thought in the mind, and thus, to walk 
by sight. The image is designed to render the 
object of worship definite; and hence the prac- 
tice is defended as an auxilary to devotion. 
Wherein does this difler from the crucifix of 
the Roman Catholic? In this only—the one is 
external and the other internal; but, the de- 
sign of both is the same. Many persons when 
they think of God, form conceptions of Him in 
their imaginations, as af grave, august person. 
age, clothed in white, and seated upon a throne; 
and, it must indeed be conlessed, that the figura- 
tive language of Scripture tends to foster these 
mental -images; but the Christian must learn to 
distinguish between a figure, which is used in 
adaptation to our mental imbecility, and the in- 
visible, spiritual subsfance represented thereby. 
God is a spirit, and as soon may we form an 
image in our minds of the particular shape of 
our own souls, as of that of the Most High 
Besides, God demands spiritual worship at our 


the sublimely spiritual objects of religion to the 
gross conceptions of carnality. : 
From this habit of mind arises that longing 
desire which possesses many, for some extra- 
ordinary manifestation of divine approbation, 


fact. 


/matters in England. 


delusion. Let us beware how we resolve faith 
into sight, and mould the purely spiritual reli- 
gion of Heaven to the sensual habits of our own 
minds, lest we provoke the Lord*to abandon us: 
to our idols. 

It is not denied that God may use sbme ex. 
ternal events to awake us to suitable reflection ; 
but, if so, it is not that the event should be a 
ground of hope, but Christ in the promises of 
the Gospel, to which we are ‘driven by the 
event. A kind of vague idea prevails with 
many, that the Spirit bears witness with our 
spirit to our adoption, in some external man- 
ner, separate from our spirit, which is not the 
He bears witness in conjuncfion with our 
spirit, and by means of it. By our spirit here, 
the Apostle means our conscience: ‘For our 
rejoicing is this, the testimony of our con- 
science, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, 
&c.”—2 Cor. i. 12. The Spirit of God, by 
quickening our conscience, makes it the mes- 
senger to us of our approbation with God. We 
are then not. to look for a voice from Heaven, 
ar any other extraordinary circumstances in 
testimony of our acceptance; but, within, to 
hear what a conscience, enlightened by the 
word and Spirit of God, says: and “if our 
heart condemn us not, thenshave we confidence 
toward God,” “and shall assure our hearts be- 
fore him.”—1 John iii. 21, 


ENGLISH CHURCH AFFAIRS. 
(From a Presbyterian in England.) 

All eyes are beginning to be turned toward 
Oxford, where matiers are evidently hastening 
to acrisis. As the election of the poetry Pro- 
fessor. has quite assumed a party character, im- 
portant consequences must follow according as 
the Popish or the Protestant interest triumphs 
in this public trial of strength. Dr. Pusey was 
not wrong when he remarked that “ this eleetion 
was of more importance than that of a Cabinet 
Minister.” As you will no doubt copy from 
the English journals the accounis of the state of 
parties, and other particulars relating to the ap- 
proaching contest, | wish toconfine myself to a 
few circumstances in the affair which afford in- 
structive glimpses of the state of ecclesiastical 


A letter written to the Standard newspaper 
by the Rev. Mr. Golightly, clergyman of a 
parish near Oxford, has been the means of eli- 
citing a good deal of light concerning the pro- 
gress of Puseyism. Among other announce- 


superstitious earthworms, with sufficient antipa- 
thy, however, to the name, if net to the essence, 
of Popery, to prevent their desiring a union with 
Rome ; the other section formed of wily Jesuiti- 
form priests, of whom their weaker brethren are 
the dupes. In Mr. Golightly’s letter, and in a 
letter from Mr. Ward of Baliol College in re- 
ply, this division is plainly set forth. From Mr. 
Ward’s letter, it also appears that the Romish 
section of the party are well aware of the im- 
mense influence possessed by them for diffusing 
their tenets, from their traitorous position within 
the English Church. He says—‘* Mr. Newman 
is exercising at present an influence incompara- 
bly greater than any other person, in retain- 
ing within the pale of the Church of England 
those who might be tempted to quit it. This 
conviction is founded on my kaowledge of in- 
dividual facts.” Mr. Ward’s testimony is use- 
ful; but any one might have expected that the 
tactics of the notorious No. 90 tract would be 
followed up by the private influence of its author 
and his accomplices. | 

Mr. Golightly’s quill has also played the part 
of Ithuriel’s spear in a'very amusing and in- 
structive way. Having published the names ol 
several members of the University suspected of 


has published a letter to Mr. Golightly, in which 
he says—* Certainly I am for no middle ways, 
as you will understand when [ tell you plainly 
that, for myself, J utterly reject und anathema- 
tize the principle of Protestantism asa heresy, 


rian Church in England in connection with 
the Church of Scotland.” So long as this 
designation is regatned I feel quite satisfied that 


the Presbyterian cause will make little way in|. 


England. In the first place, the name “ Pres- 
byterian” is (for many well known reasons) in 
thorough disrepute in England; and in addition 
to this, there is all the repugnance of national 
feeling and ecclesiastical prejudices to be met 
by Presbyterians “in connection with the 
Church of Scotland.” Why not adopt at once 
the name of THe Rerormep Cuvurcn or Ene- 
LAND, and take place with the Eglises Réfor- 
mées of the Continent? The very name 
would command the attention of many who 
would revolt from any reference to Presbyteri- 
ans, and especially in connection with the Kirk 
of Scotland. In case of my movement in the 
English Church (which may -not perhaps be far 
distant) this ** Reformed Church of England” 
would be on the ground as a rallying body to the 
friends of the Reformation. Several of the re- 
cent writers on Church reform in England have 
spoken in highest eulogy of our Confession of 
Faith and Standards, as contrasted with their 
own Articles, and with those semi-Popish for- 
mularies which are the grounds of the present 
differences in their Church. Ishould like to 
see our Westminister Confession, and the Short- 
er Cathechism, and the Form of Church Gov- 
ernment, published in a cheap form, with this 
only on the title page—* THe Conression oF 
oF THE REFoRMED or ENG. 
LAND AND JRELAND, AND THE Kirk oF Scor- 
LAND.” This publication would have immenseef- 
fect at the present moment; especially if put forth 
as the Confession of “the Reformed Church 
of England,” when all ecclesiastical affairs are 
in such strange and increasingly unsettled a 
state. ‘The present Presbyterian Synod cannot 
expect much attentidn_to be paid to it, or to its 
complete volume standards, on account of na- 
tional féeling and historical prejudices; but the 
Confession, Cathechisth, and form of Govern- 
ment put forth as from the Reformed Church 
of England, might at the present moment prove 
an important step.in the English Reformation. 
Our brethren of the English Synod seem to 
have very little of the zeal and spirit of the olden 
time amongst them. It is little more than a 
century since there were in England.as many 
Presbyterians holding the Standards of our be- 
loved Kirk, as there are people in all Scotland. 
Now they number only forty or fifty in con- 


superiority of our Standards over the semi-Pro- 
testant formularies of ‘the united Church of 
England and Ireland.” Have any steps been 
yet taken toward union or alliance with the 
Presbyterians of Wales and the west of Eng- 
land (Calvinistic Methodists as they are termed,) 
who are in excellent order, and have a most. 
interesting Confession and ‘Testimony? I look 
forward ‘with hopeful joy to the meeting of our 
General Assembly in 1843, the second centen- 
ary anniversary of the Wesiminister Assembly ; 
and hope that again there wlll be a council of 
lefirned, godly, and judicious divines to consult 
and advise of matters touching the well-being of 
the Reformed Churches of the three kingdoms.” 
If we could have deputations from the Evlises 
Rélormeées of the Continent, it would be all the 
more interesting and useful.’ Let the present 
reforming majority of the General Assembly 
only stand firm in their present passing trial; 
and a noble destiny assuredly awaits our be- 
loved Kirk in the stirring and important: times 
on which the churches of the Reformation aré 
evidently entering.—Edinburgh Witness. — 


LIFE OF TURRETIN. 


™ 
There are few divines that have lived since 


of him is confined to a few theologians. His 
works area treasure of living and piercing 
thought; and we purpose to add to the value of 
our pages, by translating and condensing from, 
him as we haveopportunity. But before we dothis, 
we wish to introduce him to our sendin and 


»plied with their request, and laboured with 


and appointed to preach to an Italian congre- 
gation—for he spoke with equal and great flu- 
ency, in French, Latin, and Italian. 


As,soon as his voice was heard in the church-| | 


es, it seemed to the people that his father had 
risen from the dead. With a great flow of 
speech and suavity of. manner, he gained the 
ears of all. Every thing that came from his 
lips was like honey and nectar. He had such} 
fulness of thought, and copiousnessof language, 
that if any were less attentive at first, their at- 
tention was soon fixed. Such was his majesty, 
mingled with mildness of countenance, that 
none could deny him attention. Such was his 
blending of the kind with the august, that he 
extorted the love and reverence of his hearers. 
This was the testimony of his cotemporaries. 
And now let the reader ask himself, whether 
this answers to the idea he had formed in his 
mind of Turretin? Has he not thought of him 
rather as the cold, iron-hearted spinner of theo- 
logical disquisitions. .It somehow happens that 
deep theologians, and earnest defenders of sound 
doctrine, are usually esteemed by those who 
know them only by report of their writings, as 
destitute of the milk of human kindness, and 
all other amiable properties. Turretin had all 
this melting benevolence which carried captive 
the hearer, with all his power of setting forth 
the strong doctrines of the gospel. | 
The celebrity which he acquired at Geneva, 
caused the Professorship of Philosophy to be 
offered to him by the Venerable Company; but 
for motives of modesty he declined it. His fame 
went abroad; anda church in Lyons, which 
had lost its pastor hy death, and was rent with 
divisions, sent to procure his services. He com- 


them about a year, and restored peace. And 
if their prayers could have prevailed, he would 
have remained longer ; but it was thought that 
the good of the Church required his return to: 
Geneva. He was, after his return, put into the 
theological chair which had been occupied by 
his father, and which the venerable Tronchin 
was now disabled from filling by reason of ex- 
treme age. ‘Turretin was now fifty-two years 


of age. 


His cotemporaries tell us with what zeal he 
gave himself to promoting the kingdom of 
Christ, and to the overthrow of anti-christ ; 
what solicitude he felt for the safety of the 
Church; with what’ judgment and learning. he 
expounded the Scriptures—feeding the minds 
of his he ith foal 


unravelled an intricate subject, simplified the 
complex, elucidated the obscure, exposed the 
hiding-places of sophistry and the ambuscades 
of the enemy. He well knew the proper limits 
of human knowledge. Like the balustrade that 
was placed around the foot of Sinai to prevent 
the intrusion of too bold a foot, he erected in 
his mind a boundary ‘to his inquiries, assuming 
that there were some things of which God in- 
tended us to be ignorant till we could learn 
them in the seats of the blessed. 

The Scriptures were the great object of his 
study. ‘The many forms of error which abound- 
ed in his day, greatly oppressed his mind. It 
seemed to him that in all things the times were 
degenerating—errors were increasing, the faith 
of many wus failing. A cotemporary writer 
savs that he wept with bloody tears, that Socin- 
ianism, Pelagianism, and Atheism so much pre- 
vailed. And though he opposed error with 
great zeal, he was, as every one who contends 
with error with a right spirit is, a great lover of 
peace—thinking that it did not become the mi- 
nisters of peace to’be sons of war, nor the sil- 
ver trumpet of Zion to be the bugle of Mars. 
He was a shining example of the Christizn vir- 
tues to all who knew him well. Nor was he 


timation of others. He did nothing for his own 
glory, but spent himself for the benefits of 
others. 


DEATH OF TURBETIN. 


ing with ridiculous notions for the reform of 


him “as a gentle sleep.— 


JOY OF COMMUNION WiTH GoD. 
_ At times God ‘is pleased to admit his children 
to nearer approaches, and more intimate de- 
grees of fellowship with himself and his Son 
Jesus Christ. He sends down his Spirit of 
adoption into their hearts, whereby they are 
enabled to cry, Abba, Father ; and to feel those 
lively affections of love, joy, trust, hope, rever- 
ence, and dependence, which it is at once their 
duty and their happiness to exercise towards 
their Father in heaven. By the inflyence of «@ 
the same Spirit he shines into their minds to 
give them the light of the knowledge of thé glory 
of God, in the face of Jesus Christ ; causes his 
glory to pass before them, and to make them, in 
some measure, to understand the perfections of 
his nature. He also reveals to them the unut- 
terable, inconceivable, unheard-of things, which 
he has prepared for them who love him; ap- 
plies to them the exceeding precious 
promises ; makes them to know that great loye 
wherewith he has loved them, and thus causes 
them to rejoice with joy unspeakable and full 
of glory. He shines ‘in upon their souls with 
the dazzligg, melting, overpowering beams of 
grace and mercy proceeding from the Son of 
righteousness, gives thes to know the. heights 
and the depths, the length and the breadths, of 
the love of Christ which passeth knowledge, and 
fills them with all the fulness of God. The 
Christian in these bright enraptured moments, 
while thus basking in beams of celestial light 
and splendour, forgets himself, forgets his exist- 
ence, and is wholly absorbed ip the ravishing, 
the ecstatic contemplation of uncreated beauty 
and loveliness. He endeavours to plunge him- 
self into the boundless ocean of divine glory 
which opens to his view, and longs to be wholly 
swallowed up and lost in God. His whole sou! 
goes forth in one intense flame and of gratitude, 
admiration, love, and desire. He contemplates, 
he wonders, he admires, he loves; and adores. 
His soul dilates itself beyond its ordinary ca- 
pacity, and expands to receive the flood of hap- 
piness which overwhelms it. All itsdesires are 
satisfied. It no longer inquires, who. will show 
us any good, but returns unto rest, because the 
Lord has dealt bountifully with it. The scanty. 
noisy, thirst-producing streams of wordly de- 
light only increase the feverish desires of the 
soul; but the. tide of joy which flows in upon 
the Christian, is silent, deep, full, and satisfying. | 


‘the effect, or even intimated his belief that such 

Aonnection, its worthlessnes-for-his purpose,} bad ay na. b ascribes 10] siderable congregations stats: hearers, Dot swith and.. 
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while he exclaims, My Father and my God.— 
Payson. 


CHARACTER OF MR. WILLJAM PALMER. 


This intemperate young man is not only a 
Fellow, but a Theological Tutor at Magdalen 
College, Oxford! He possesses a good memo- t 
ry,and is, in consequence, what is called a | 
good classical scholar; but his judgment is de- 
plorably feeble, his’ logic highly evasive, and — 
his conceit unbounded. Last year, I think, he 
passed over into Russia, upon an immature 
scheme for uniting the Greek and English 
Churches. His head, | am informed, is teem- 


his own college. His reading is tolerably co- 
pious upon certain ecclesiastical points; but his — 
collective views are most confused and imper- 
fect. As one proof of his conceit, I need only 
mention that he appearg, | am credibly inform- 
ed, in his College Chapel, with a black silk 
strip on one shoulder, thrown over his surplice 
to distinguish the deacon of the Church Catho- 
lic. - Amongst other portentous opinions, he up- 
holds, most fervently, the malignant. doctrine 
of the persecution of the heretics, and would | 
think himself in no error to burn any one, if 


be the Church Catholic! I have become an aged 
man in this University; and it has been my fate. 
to observe a number of men, stationary here, 
sedulously employed for many years in. sapping 
and undermining the Protestant faith of the 


| strongest assertions in favour of Presbyterian- E d, and jori 
| ism, he dedicated to the king of England, and| stress for proof of his assertion, on a statement! as a ground of hope that they are the truc| with all its forms, sects, and denominations ! Church of England, and to behold a majority 
sent to him by the hand of a special messenger ;| found in Strype’s “ Memorials of Cranmer,”| children of God; something similar to the de-} And if the Church of England should ever un-| give them some knowledge of the man. He} His health had always been firm. His men- of the influential and powerful members of the 
FF on the return of which messenger, Cranmer| P- 297; and in his “Life of Bishop Parker,’’| sire of Moses, when he said, “I beseech thee,| happily profess herself to be a form of Protes-| was one of the great lights which shone at Ge-| tal habits remarkably corresponded with his place calmly and quietly looking on, almost 
: ) wrote to Calvin an affectionate letter, thanking| P- 69, 70. The story, as related by Strype, is,| show me thy glory.”—Ex. xxxiii. 18. Their] tantism (which may God of his infinite mercy} neva, when that place was one of the strong-| bodily temperament. He had now and then without a movement, unheedful of consequences 
Py him for his present, and expressing an opinion| that Bullinger and Calvin and others, wrote a| mental habit leads them to seek communion| forbid), then | would reject and anathematize| holds of the doctrines of the Reformation. He| been affected with cholic, and had had two or Seaaly of internal weakuess to the Estab- 
| joint letter to King Edward, offering to make| with Christ through another medium than the| the Church of England, and separate myself| descended from an ancient and elevated family.| three spasms of gout, but on the whole he gave| lishment, and destructive of the doctrines of the: 


“name of the French Churches.” 


that he could not do better than often to writeto 


the King. (See Strype’s Memorials of Cran- 


mer,p.418.) Howis it possible for these things 
to hang together? If Calvin was capable of 
writing and printing these things, and sending 
them by special messengers to the King, and to 
Archbishop Cranmer, at the very time when 
‘he was negociating with Cranmer, to obtain 


- from him an investiture of a different and op- 


posite kind ;—if he were capable of acting thus, 
it would be difficult to say, whether he was 
more of a knave or a fool. But! know not that 
any one who was acquainted with the history or 
the writings of that eminent man, ever charged 
‘him with being either. | 


The first evidence that Bishop Ives. adduces 


to support his allegation, that Calvin desired to 
obtain Prelatical Episcopacy for his own Church 


in Geneva, is drawn-from his language in the 
Confession of Faith, which he composed in the 
The friends of 
Prelacy’are heartily welcome to all the testimo- 
ny which can be drawn from that confession. 
Every thing in it which bears upon this point, 
is im the following words: “ As to the true 
Church, we believe that it ought to be governed 
‘according to the policy which our Lord Jesus 
Christ has established; that is, that there be 
Pastors, Elders and Deacons; that the pure 
doctrine may have its course; that vices may 
be corrected and repressed; that the poor and 
all other afflicted persons be succoured in their 
necessities; and that all the assemblies be made 
in the name of God, in which both great and 
small may be cdified. We believe that all true 
pastors, in whatsoever place they be, have the 
same authority and an equal power, under one 
only Chief, only Sovereign, and universal Bish- 
op, Jesus: Christ ; and for that reason that no 
Church ought to pretend to Sovereignty or 


Lordship over another.” [this be evidence! 


him their defender, and to have such bishops in 


their churches as there were in England. The} 


story is a blind and incredible one. Let us see 
the letter, and we will then believe that such a 
communication was sent, and not till then. 
The truth is, Bonner and Gardiner were Popish 
Bishops, entirely out of favour during the reign 
of King Edward, and a letter directed to the 
King would be by no meanslikely to fall intotheir 
hands. Calvin is known to have kept up a con- 
stant correspondence with Archbishop Cranmer, 
as long as the latter lived. Cranmer consulted 
him frequently, sought his counsel on a variety 
of occasiors, and requested his aid in conduct- 
ing the affairs of the English Reformation. 
The Archbishop sent to Calvin the first draught 
of the English Liturgy, early in the reign of 
Edward, requesting his advice and criticism re- 
specting it. Calvin returned it, saying that he 
found in it some tolerabiles ineptias (some 
tolerable fooleries) which he could wish might 
be corrected. This criticism was well received, 
and the Liturgy was corrected agreeably to his 
wishes. This fact is attested by Dr. Heylin, 
one of the bitterest opponents of Calvin, and 
of Presbyterianism that ever lived. “ ‘I'he first 
Liturgy,” says he, ‘‘ was discontinued, and the 
second superinduced upon it, to give satisfaction 
unto Calvin’s cavils, the curiosities of some, 
and the mistakes of others, his friends and fol- 
lowers.” History of the Presbyterians, p. 12. 
207. Dr. Nichols, also, the author of a Com- 
mentary on the Common Prayer, bears testi- 
mony to the same fact; in the following state- 
ment. ‘Four years afterwards the Book of 
Common Prayer underwent another review, 
wherein some ceremonies and usuages were laid 
aside, and some new prayers added, at the in- 
stance of Mr. Calvin of Geneva, and Bucer, a 


foreign divine, who was invited to be a Profes- 


mirror of his promises, which is an exercise 
too purely spiritual for so gross a state of mind. 
The writer for a long time laboured under this 
state of mind, before the joys of hope came. 
He refused to ‘be comforted; unless he could 
have some direct interposition of God, making 
it evident to his senses that he was accepted of 
Him. A light from Heaven, a voice, a sudden 
and remarkable suggestion of portions of Scrip- 
ture to his mind, adapted to his particular case, 
were eagerly sought for; and it was not until 
he abandoned all hope of such an interposition 
on the part of God, in his case, aud brought 
his mind to rely wholly upon the declarations 
of Christ in his promises, that full comfort and 
assurance of hope came. Such a desire is a 


disparagement of the wisdom and benevolence 


of God, and consequently the habit of mind 
which generates it should be sedulously guard- 
ed against. It insinuates that God has not re- 
vealed sufficient ground of hope and consola- 
tion in the Gospel, and consequently something 
additional is sought for—something which may 
result wholly from an illusion of the imagina- 
tion, and which constitutes no Scriptural -evi- 
dence of genuine religion. ‘ That only,” says 
Dr. Edwards, “is to be trusted to, as a certain 
evidence of grace, which Satan cannot do, and 
which it is impossible should be brought to pass 
by any power short of divine.” : 
‘This sensuality of mind often, when not 
overcome, leads to a false hope—something ex- 
traordinary is sought after, and if it be expe- 


-rienced, though it may be all a mental illusion, 


produced it may be by the craft of Satan, yet 
it is taken as a direct expression of divine ap- 
probation, and the mind is comforted. 

A case in point occurs to my mind. A per- 
son with whom I was particularly acquainted. 
sought and obtained his hope in this extraor-' 


90), honoured Protestants with the same denun- 


from her immediately as from a human sect, 
without giving Protestantism any unnecessary 
trouble to procure my expulsion.” —Pp. 9, 10. 
Unbounded anathemas are hurled against 
Protestants in general, and the Churches of 
Germany, Scotland, Holland, and other Reform- 
ed Churches in particular! Mr. Ward of Ba- 
liol College has also (in his’ Defence of ‘Tract 


ciations.’ ‘1 ,do publicly profess myself a 
Catholic, and a member of a Catholic Church, 
and I say anathema ,to the principles of Pro. 

testantism (which | rqgard as identical with Dis- 
sent) and to all its forms, sects, and denomina- 

tions, especially to those of the Lutherans and 
Calvinists, and British and American Dissen- 
ters ;’’ and afier recounting a number of bodies 
opposed to Popery, he concludes, “to all such I 
say anathema.” ‘This language has in it much 

of the sound of the Vatican, and smells strongly 

of the Inquisition fires. Such sweeping cursings 
and anathemas might be matter only of amuse- 
ment, or might merely shock by their revolting 
impiety; but when we consider that a great 

section of the English Church assents to them, 

and the lower classes,—the mobs of the great! 
towns of England—are rapidly becoming Po- 
pish, the danger of the revival of the persecu- 
tions of darker times is far from being a dream 
of visionary enthusiasm, as it would till very 

recently have assuredly been termed. | 

It is gratifying, however, to find that an an- 

tagonist power is showing itself. It would re-| 
quire very little agitation to revive the old Pres- 
byterianism of England, and to st®&rt anew the} 
cause of the Reformation. Lord Dungannon, 
one of the electors in the coming contest at Ox- 
ford, in a letter declaring his intention of voting 
for Wilhams, the\ Popish candidate, says—* | 


neva for religious causes, after suffering much 


am no advocate for Popery; but it is not at the 


His grandfather, Francis Turretin, came. to Ge- 


in retigious persecutions. His father, Benedict 
Turretin, was born at Geneva, and occupied the 
same theological chair which he himself after- 
wards occupied. Francis was born in 1623. 

In his childhood, he exhibited remarkable 
signs of genius, and convinced all that he was 
des ined to take a high stand. When his father 
lay at the pvint of death, and just about to 
breathe his last, he called to him his son, then 
eight years old, and pronounced upon him these 
words: Hic sigillo Dei obsignatus est—inti- 
mating that God had marked him out for dis- 
tinguished ‘service. After he had passed his 
‘boyhood, and the studies belonging to it, he en- 
tered himself for the hearing of lectures in the 
sciences. He made rapid progress in academ- 
ical studies, and though a youth, he handled 
books with the skill of a veteran. 

Having completed his academical studies, he 
gave himself with great zeal to the study of 
theology, under the first masters of the age— 
among whom were John Deodatus, and Theo- 
dore Tronchin, who had been distinguished 
members of the Synod at Dort. Afler he had 
spent many years in theological studies in Ge- 
neva, he purposed to enjoy the advantages of 
celebrated foreign schools. He went first to 
Leyden, in Holland, which was at that time a 
distinguished seat of ‘learning, and which had 
just before nurtured the germ of the New Eng- 
land colony. After he had gained great dis- 
tinction, and reaped the advantages to be en- 
joyed here, and after he had gone over Bel- 
gium, and gathered all he could in it, he went 
to France, in the forty-fifth year of his age. 
France was at this time distinguished for its 


‘death must be trodden by all. 


promise of living to extreme old age. But the 
high* cultivation of his mind made it weary of}. 


its earthly home, and taught it to seek the skies. | | 
When he had attained the age of sixty-four, he | 


went to bed one night as usual, and rose early 
in the morning, wrote several letters, and in- 
tended to have written more to distinguished theo- 
logians in different parts of Europe, with whom 
he was in correspondence. He then engaged 
in. conversation with some friends, on subjects 
touching the affairs of the Church, till ten 
o’clock, when suddenly he was seized- with a 
deathlike pain. At once he declared that his 
end was near, and commanded the intelligence 
to be carried to his sister. He said he wished 
to be free from the prison of the body, and 
griéved that he was so oppressed with pain that 
he could have no freer communion with God. 
But he said he knew his Redeemer, in whom 
he had trusted, and in whom he would trust so 
long as life remained. One thing only he de- 
sired—that having his sins forgiven, he might: 
have strength to bear his pain, and yield to a 
peaceful death. The most skilful physicians 
were called, but all their remedies were useless ; 
and while they were fluctuating between hope 
and fear, he girt his spirit up to the encounter 
with death. And while his friends were weep- 
ing, he said: ** Why do you weep? the way of 
This life which 
we have is not life—it is an abiding place of 
evil—a sea of cares—a wrestling with grief— 
fuel for pain—yea, it is but death. The life on 
which 1 am now about to enter, is worth the 
name of life. I am to leave this dwelling place 
of evil; ‘this manufactory of sadness ; and when 
dissolved in the death of this body, I shall have 
power over myself, be joined with Christ, and} 


learned men, and Paris was regarded as the ial 
erary metropolis of Europe; and it was the 


partake of eternal bliss.” | 
He called his son, and admonished him, if 


Protestant Church of England.—Ozford Cor. 
respondent of the Standard. | 


TEMPERANCE. 

A very large temperance mass meeting was 
held in Washington city on the 26th inst. It 
was attended by several members of Congress 
and other gentlemen of high influence in_the 
District. An‘invitation having been sent t#the 
President of the United States, requesting his 
presence on the occasion, he sent the following 
letter. | 


. Wasuineton, Jan. 26, 1842. 
Sir—I have the honour to acknowledge the | 

receipt of your letter of this morning, inviting 
me to attend the mass meeting of the temper- 
ance societies to be held this evening, and | have 
to express my regret that a bad cold under 
which | have laboured for several days past, 
and which admonishes me against exposure, 
will deny me the pleasure of being -present. I 
beg you, however, to assure those you represent 
that I feel the liveliest interest in the efforts 
which are making, and with such extensive suc- 
cess, to establish regularify and order, and tem- 
perance, and sobriety, in place of those wild 
bacchanalian orgies which have consigned to 
premature graves thousands of human beings 
who were destined by their Creator to be useful 
members of society in their day and generation. 
Mothers, and wives, and children, and relatives 
and friends, have cause to rejoice in the success 
which has so far attended ‘the efforts of the tem- 
perance societies over the Union, and the patriot, 
as well as the philanthropist, can do no less than 
wish them entire success in the great work of 
reformation which they have begun. 

- Be pleased to tender to, your brother members: 
my cordial salutations, and accept for yourself 
assurances of my respect. TYLER. 
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Terus—Three Dol if 
Cents in advance. 


Cauvin Vinpicatev.—Dr. Miller’s second 


er, it ‘must be entirely satisfactory. 
ag 


read- 


“A New Epurice —A new house of 


worship has been erected for the fourth Presby- 


‘terian cliurch of Philadelphia, on the corner of 


Twelfth and Lombard streets, which is now 


‘ready for the use of the congregation. This 


church. was. first organized in the year 1799, 
and occupied a small frame building in Lombard 
‘street; iiéar Third. As the Congfegation in- 
creased, they found it necessary to seek more 
extensive accommodations, and for this purpose 


they procured a lot of ground on the corner of 


Fifth and Gaskill streets, on which they erected 
a house of worship, in the year 1802, 
In the year 1800, the Legislature of this 
Commonwealth granted to the-congregation a 
large lot on Lembard street, for a burying- 
ground, with the liberty of building a church on 
it at any future period, if they found it necessary. 
During the past year, a new edifice has been 
erected on a part of it, which presents an impo- 
sing appearance, and will afford extensive and 
comfortable accommodation to the people. The 
dimensions of the building are fifty-seven feet 
front, by seventy feet deep. The basement con- 
tains a vestibule ten feet in -width, a Lecture- 
room thirty-one by fifty-four feet, and two Sun- 
day-school rooms, each twenty-four by twenty- 
seven feet. The principal story measures fifty- 
four feet by sixty-seven, and contains one hun- 
dred and sixteen pews, and a spacious gallery, 
extending aroung three sides of the house, and 
projecting fourteen feet from the walls. Toge- 
ther with a vestibule of ten feet by fifty-four. 
The pulpit consists of a parallel platform five 
feet high, five feet wide, and ten feet long, sur- 
mounted by apedestal-formed reading desk ; and 
the wall back of the pulpit is finished to corres- 
pond with the general design of the church. 
The plan was designed by Mr. Thomas U. 
Walter, of Philadelphia, whose taste and judg- 
ment are well known, and justly appreciated ; 
‘and the building erected under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. John Lindsay, architect, who is the 
contractor, It must be admitted by all capable 


_ of forming a correct judgment on the subject, 


that the highest praise is due to Mr. Lindsay for 
the handsome and substantial manner in which 
he has had the work executed. Whether we 
consider the exterior or the tnterior appearance 
of the house, the mind is impressed with the 
fact that whilst there is no elaborate workman- 
ship to recommend it, nor expensive detail to 
convey an idea of splendour, still all is beauti- 
ful, simple, proportionate. It affords us much 
pleasure to state that this new edifice will be 
opened for public worship on the next Lord’s 
day, to-morrow, 13th inst. See a notice of the 


services, im anot rt of 


BoaRD oF Epucation.—The Rev. M. B. 


_ Hope Assistant Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation, and who, since the resignation of Dr. 
McFarland, has had the chief management of 


the office, was at a late meeting of the Board, 


unanimously elected Corresponding Secretary. 


In every point of view we regard Mr. ‘Hope as 
possessing the highest qualifications for the of- 
fice, and we have no doubt that under his judi- 
cious care, and persevering attention to duty, 


the institution will not only prosper, but greatly 


enlarge the bounds of its usefulness. During 
the last quarter, we are pleased to learn, that 
twenty-siz new candidates have applied for the 
aid of the Board, 


PLEASING INTELLIGENCE.—It affords us mutch 
pleasure to state, that the Presbyterian Church 
in Flemington, New Jersey, has been enjoying 
of late, the peculiar manifestations ‘of the divine 
presence. An unusual attention to religion com- 
menced in November last, and since then Thzr- 
ty-five persons, including some of jie most in- 
fluential people of the town, have been admitted 
to the communion of the Church. The work 
still is in progress, and we trust a still larger 
harvest will be reaped. In a season of general 
listlessness, it is encouraging to hear of refresh- 


ing séasons from the Lord, 


Curistian Conripence.—It is not only. the 
wish of the irreligious to “die the death of the 
righteous,” but all Christians are desirous of 
encountering death in the confidence and tri- 
umphs of faith. That the wish is seldom real- 


- jzed in its full extent, is not so unaccountable as 


may be appreherided. The wicked do not re- 
alize their wish for the simple reason that they 
take no pains todo so; and the same cause ope- 
rates in a similar manner in the case of pro- 
fessing Christians, who do not attain to the full 
assurance of faith, because it isnot the object 
of their steadfast and earnest pursuit. The 
gifts of God, in a sense, are proportioned to the 
value set on them; and the estimate set on them 
by an individual is to be ascertained by the de- 
gree of his anxiety and exertion to obtain them. 
When a Christian is unable to say that he holds 
communion with God, and maintains unshaken 
confidence in his Saviour, he may very possibly 
find that he has not aimed at these things, or 
pursued them with a feeling, in any respect, 
similar, to that of the wrestling patriarch who 
exclaimed, “I will not let thee go except thou 
bless me.” When we regard the infinite ful- 
ness and compassion of God, the pressing and 
earnest character of his invitations, and the 


strong assurance which he gives in his pro-| 


mises, that if we open our mouths wide he will 
fill them, it would be impious to say that we are 
straitenedin God. He can and will confer the 
highest as well as the lowest attainments, where 
they are earnestly sought, and there is certainly 
no reason in God why every Christian should 
not be eminent in his profession, abounding in 
the graces of the Spirit, and rejoicing always in 
God. . | | 

Why has not the Christian that perfect 
love which casts out fear? Why does he n 
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id within six months, or Two 


eter ity delightfill "There 
cause for it, ‘The man wlio has been 
often assured of his earthly sovereign’s favour, 
into the. royal presence without timidity, and 
present his suit, whatever it may be, with con- 
fidence. The very frequency of his visits in- 
creases the facility with which they are made. 
So it is with a Christian ;. the more he comes t 
the throne of grace, the more is he inspired 
with confidence. God and heaven become fa- 
miliar to his thoughts; he wishes them to be 
more familiar; he rejoices in the antici 
when he shall be entirely absorbed in such con- 
templations, and hence he leatns to look upcn 
death, as the means of introducing him to the 
full enjoyment of God, not only without dread, 
but with pleasure. ‘There can be no doubt that 
communion with God is a thing to be cultiva- 
ted ; the more we have ihe more we can have ; 
and the nearer we approach to heaven, the 
wider its gates seem to be expanded, and the 
easier the entrance. Why then is a Christian 
trembling lest his hope should be fallacious, 
fearful of death, and alarmed at the thought of 
entering into the presence of God? It must 
surely be his own. fault. He has not taken the 
right measures for confirming and strengthen- 
ing his faith. His heart is not constantly going 
forth to Christ, and his faith is not constantly 
carrying him to the fountain filled with blood 
for renewed washing. Surely if it were the 
daily and hourly attempt of his soul to behold 
Christ as he is, and to taste of his love, he 
would not be sent empty away. One fact must 
have been evident to the reader of Christian 
biography, that those who were distinguished 
for their triumphant faith in death, were at the 
same time distinguished as men great, and fre- 
quent in prayer. In this way they have be- 
come so familiar with the love, faithfulness, and 
glory of God, that death has been welcome as 
removing the only barrier which separated them 
from perfect and uninterrupted communion with 
God. But suppose a Christian man spends 
nine tenths of his waking hours in the eager 
pursuits of secular business, in which his 
thoughts are so engrossed as never to rise to 
God; suppose he suffers the love of the world, 
and of its riches to secure his affections ; sup- 
pose the time set apart for devotion is very brief, 
often encroached upon, and not very spiritually 
used ; suppose the duties of religion are only 
attended to formally, and attention to them is 
not made to minister to spiritual edification, the 
individual seldom being sensible that his soul 
rises to God in the performance of them; or 
suppose a minister of the gospel is absorbed in 
his studies, and thinks more of maintaining a 
respectable and influential standing in the 
Church, than of being humble and devout ; why 
then in all these cases, it;should be a matter of 
no wonder, that the soul should be disturbed 
with doubts and fears, for in such instances 
they are only suite with their appropriate 
causes.’ Be so much in prayer as to pray 
without ceasing, be your applications to the 
blood of Christ often renewed, for purification, 
ee, 


loolg: to death with. composuye, and ‘to 


and av 


tx death, and rest wit 
the grave. 
Roman CaTHorics AND THE Pustic ScHoots. 
—The New York Observer expresses serious 
apprehensions that the Roman Catholics will 
succeed in the New York Legislature, and by 
the aid of Governor Seward, in destroying the 
school system now in operation in that state. 
It is said that while there is not a remonstranc 
before the Legislature from the Protestant body, 
there is a petition from the Roman Catholics 
urging their measuré, with thirteen thousand 
signatures! Governor Seward’s plan is that 
Commissioners of schools'should be elected to 
distribute the public money toall schools, what- 
ever may be their character ; so that every Pro- 
testant Christian, wlio pays a tax, must know 
that he is assisting thereby, not in supporting 
an anti-sectarian school system, such as is now 
in operation, but in sustaining infidel and popish 
schools. The proposed measure, in order 
to relieve the consciences of Roman Cath- 
olics is to oppress the consciences of Protest- 
ants. It is mournful to reflect how little political 
integrity is left in our country. Leading poli- 
.ticians appear to be prepared to do any thing 
for their own aggrandizement, and well if 
the liberties of the country are not  bar- 
tered away by aspiring demagogues, who have 
suffered the love of country to be absorbed in 
the love of self. | 


MMENDABLE ExamPpLe.—We recently no- 
ticed that a lady in Chester county, Pennsylva- 
nia, had contributed Twenty Dollars towards 
purchasing a set of the books of the Presbyteri- 
an Board of Publication, to form a congregation- 
al library for the Church in Valparaiso, Indi- 
ana, of which the Rev. J. C. Brown is pastor ; 
since then, seeing that no other person was dis- 
posed to make up ' the balance, she has sent an. 
additional Twenty-five dollars to make up the. 
full sum for a complete set. When we mention 
that this lady isin quite moderate circumstances, 
‘we may consider her as desefving the commen- 
dation, ‘‘ she has done what she could.” 

| 

Sparn.—We have watched the political 
movements in Spain with much interest. A 
deplorably ignorant and priest-ridden nation, 
they had sunk almost to the lowest depths of 
degradation ; but they seem to have been in- 
| spired with a new spirit of life, and have made a 
desperate effort to shake off their manacles. 
What the result may be we cannot foresee. 
Rome will attempt to avenge herself for the 
suppression of so many monasteries and nun- 
neries, but for the present, it is pleasant to learn 
that the people of Spain are beginning to rise in 
the scale of civilization and human comfort. A 
correspondent to the Constitutionnel from Bor- 
deaux, says : | 

“People would deceive themselves, if they 
believed that Spain had derived no advantages 
| from her revolution. A great change has been 
|made in the opinions, manners, and habits of 
}the Spaniards. They are no longer the igno- 
rant and apathetic beings who preferred, to the 
fruits of useful and honourable labour, the igno- 


minious pittance doled out to them at the gates 
of the monasteries, where the monks got fat in 


general exercise their ministry in Alsace, and 


the enjoyment of idleness and luxury. A gen-| 


ture, which ought always to be considered be- 
fore trade afd manufactures, made remark- 
able progress,-particularly “in “Gatalonia, Arras 
gon, and Valencia. Froin the end of the civil 
war to the late revolt of the Christinog, great 
improvements have been made in every branch 
of industty; and travellers who had not seen 
Spain sinee the treaty of Bergara, are repeat- 
edly expressing their astonishment at the change. 
The opening of safe and easy communications, 
the search after new commerce with foreign 
countries, the working of. rich and productive 
mines, which had been abandoned ever since 
the discovery of the new world, now occupy all 
minds, and have become. the objects of profit- 
able speculation.” : | 


Moncket Bopy.—A convention of New- 
school ministers and elders have organized 
themselves into a Synod in Missouri. A New- 
school paper calls this being duly organized. 
The Presbyterian of the West says of this mat- 
ter: | 


“In Presbyterian parlance it would indicate 
that due order had been taken, according to the 
Confession of Faith—that the General Assemb- 
ly, having ,been overtyred on the subject, had 
directed it to be done; and that in pursuance of 
such direction, they had met and were ‘duly 
organized,’ &c. But nothing of all this was 
done in this case. ‘A Convention of Ministers 
and Ruling Elders met at Hannibal and resolv- 
ed themselves intoa Synod! We presume they 
acted upon the principles avowed by a promi- 
nent New-school man in the West, that ‘ Church 
Courts have no authority whatever.’ And this 
is being ‘duly organized.’ | 

‘Then, whilst in the act of trampling upon 
all Presbyterian order, they put forth a long 
manifesto, claiming to be the only true Presby- 
terians, and expressing a strong regard for the 
Confession of Faith and Form of Government, 
‘solemnly resolving that no views of expedien- 
cy shall ever tempt us to swerve from the Con- 
stitution,’ &c. Such solemn declarations, made 
in the very midst of proceedings which contra- 
dict them, have become so common with those 
erring brethren that they have ceased to sur- 
prise us.” 


—= 


AmeERIcAN Biste Sociery.—The late Tho- 
mas Otis, Esq. of New York, has made a bequest 
of Zen Thousand Dollars to the American Bi- 
ble Society. It is to be paid in yearly instal- 
ments of one thousand dollars ; the first of which 
has been paid. 


Enouisu Perropicats.—We have often been 
struck with the want of theological discrimina- 
tion in some of the leading religious periodicals 
of Great Britain. ‘The same Magazine will 
highly extol Barnes on the Romans, and Hodge 
on the Romans, although in point of theological 
system, they are totocelo apart. Inthe London 
Evangelical Magazine of last month, we find a 
commendatory notice of Jenkyn on Atonement, 
which we presume to Be the same work intro- 
duced to the American public some few years 
since, and than which it would be difficult to 
find a more ‘false view of the plan of salva- 


Ortnopox Creeps.—Some remarks in the 
New England Puritan respecting the decline of 
doctrinal knowledge in New England, has given 
rise to the remark in the (Unitarian) Register, 
that there is less orthodoxy in the heads and 


hearte of the nennle than in their written araade 


and that it would be well to remodel and adapt 
these creeds to the present views of the people. 
Itisa lamentable fact that in all Churches, 
however sound their doctrinal symbols, there 
will be found some who love not the truth; and 
whose hearts being perverted from the right 
ways of the Lord, would be gratified to see the 
substitution of diluted creeds; but this surely is 
not the way to recover them from their back- 
slidings. Error is confirmed by being indulged, 
and in the very worst cases of doctrinal aposta- 
sy, the existence of a sound creed while it irri- 
tates to madness, has at the same time a re- 
straining power. When a civil community 
becomes morally corrupt and commits all un- 
cleanness with greediness, the remedy is not in 
lowering the tone of the laws, but in enforcing 
the laws and maintaining their sanctity. The 
existence of sound creeds, and the adhesion to 
them of some who “ buy the truth and sell it 
ot,” is a testimony for God, and will bea rally- 
iny point when He shall be pleased to convince 
men of the fatal effects, as well as moral turpi- 
tude, of error. In New England there has 
been a deplorable departure from the truth, and 
in no part of the Union are there such strange 
forms of error, but there are many still that hold 
to the faith of the Puritans, and some at least 
know that there is such a formulary as the 
Saybrook Platform. | 


FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT. 
Religious State of France—No. Ill, 


Dear Sir—Having given you a general view 
in my former letter, of the work which is going 


on in France forthe cause of the Lord, | now} 


proceed to make your readers acquainted with 
an institution, which is much honoured at pre- 
sent with the sympathy of the pious, and the 
opposition of the wicked; I mean the “ Faculté 
de Théologie Protestante de Montauban.” 

I mentioned in my last that our religious re- 
vival is taking place especjally in the establish- 
ed churches, and generally beginning with their 
pastors. It is no wonder therefore that a Pro- 
testant seminary should be looked up to, even 
more than in ordinary times, as one of the more 
efficacious means of assisting in the propaga- 
tion of the gospel. -There are two Protestant 
seminaries in France, both supported by gov- 
ernment, the one at Strasbourg, the other at 
Montauban. The latter occupies a great deal 
more of the public attention, and interest of the 
churches than the former; first because it is 
considered sounder in its doctrines, and second- 
ly, because the Strasbourg Faculté has much 
more to do with the Lutheran Church than 
with the Reformed one, and with the German 
language than with the French. In fact, the 
ministers who have studied at Strasbourg do in 


the Reformed churches in France are nearly 


all supplied, either by the Faculté of Montau-}, 


ban, or by the established Genevese academy. 
You are aware there are two seminaries ex- 
isting at Geneva; the established Academy, 
and the Theological School supported by pri- 
vate subscriptions. According to the French 
law, strictly interpreted, no minister can be- 
come a pastor of our establishment, without 
having studied in a French seminary. Justice 
therefore requires, that neither the students of 
the Genevese academy, nor those of the Theolo- 
gical school, should be admitted into aur 
churches, or that the exception, if made at all, 
should be made in favour of both. But it is not 
so. Students of the academy are admitted, pro- 
vided they spend three months, at the end of 
their studies, in a French seminary, and take 
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it should be established there. 
spects, the choice was judicious, the Protestant} 


-the charge to the people. 


their degrees there ; and students of the Theo- 
logical school are kept out. This partiality in 


eral aCtivity is ‘now to le observed. Agricul-} our government, which was, | am ver sorry | 


b the 
fore to be de- 
| plored, as most of the Professors of the Gene-| 


to'say, encouraged at ‘one time 
of Montauban, is so much the 


vese academy are ignorant of the truth of God, 
to say the least, while the Professors of the 
Theological school are u'l orthodox teachers, 
and holy men. Let us hope that a change-will 
take place in this respect. Im the mean time, 
the circumstances just described add to the im- 


portance of the Montauban Faculté. It stands} 


in the eyes of our churches, as the representa- 
tive of orthodoxy, and the Genevese academy 
as the representative of Arian or Socinian 
principles. _ | 

On the one hand, the pious pastors of our 
churches generally give the Professors of Mon- 
tauban every proof of sympathy. Of this we 
had a remarkable instance two years ago. A 
pastoral conference having been formed, for 
the first time, at Montauban, more than sixty 
pastors or ministers met there, many of them 
coming from a great distance, and evidently 
with the intention of strengthening the hands of 
their brethren of Montauban; not more thana 
fourth of the conference showed a contrary 
spirit. Op the other hand, those who are not 
fayourable to the truth, do every thing in their 
power to discourage young men from studying 
at Montauban, and encourage them to go to 
Geneva. In the minds of such people, the sin- 
gle fact of a minister having been at Montau- 
ban will create a strong prejudice against him. 

The Lord, however, is more powerful than 
‘man; and he has not made the doctrines of 
grace predorffinant in that faculty, to suffer 
them to be excluded from the pulpits of our 
churches. If many are against them, a greater 
number, I hope, are well disposed towards them, 
being more or less openly declared; and 
Arianism, Socinianism, Pelagianism, ‘ and all 
those miserable isms,” (according to an expres- 
sion of Bishop Wilson of Calcutta,) might 
surely say of thetrue gospel of Christ, “* It must 
increase, but we must decrease.” he hand of 
God has been clearly visible in bringing on a 
considerable change in the views of the Profes- 
sors, and giving the upper hand to the evangeli- 
cal party, which had the minority for many 
years. 

The ‘“‘ Faculté de Montauban,” was founded 
in. 1810, by Napoleon’s order. He passed 
through the town, at a time when the erection 
of a Protestant seminary was contemplated ; 
the place, which is very agreeably situated, 
caught his eye, and with that quickness of de- 
cision, which was one of his leading qualities 
and faults, he made up his mind at once that 
In some re- 


congregation being numerous, (four thousand in 
the town, and two thousand in the neighbour- 
hood,) and the town in a tolerably central sit- 
uation for the South, the part of France which 
has the greater number of Protestant inhabi- 
tants. But, inother respects, it was certainly 
not, the place being very much behind the times 
in literary resources, libraries, men of learn- 
ing, &c. 

‘The greatest defect, however, was in the Fa- 
culty itself. Though it has possessed some men 
of much piety and learning, one of whom 
was the celebrated Daniel Encontre,. and an- 
other, Mr. Francois Bonnard, who has been 
dead only three years, though he served the 
Faculty from its foundation, neither the ma- 
jority of the teachers, nor the bulk of influence,| 
were in favour of the truth. The evil went on 
increasing, and was at last made public by that 
excellent periodical, ‘‘ les Archives du Christian- 
isme,” which has rendered the good cause 
very important services, in this and in other 
cases. From the deplorable doctrine taught 
under the name of “Christian Divinity,” and 
from the worlcly, and sometimes disgraceful de- 
portment of some of the students, such a dis- 
credit was thrown on the institution, that the 


> 5 and a new seminary founded in Paris. 
overnment, and especially Mr. Guizot, were 
disposed to adopt the idea, and the important 
change seemed to be at hand, when the gracious 
interposition of the Lord, instead of transferring 
the Faculty from Montauban, transferred from 
the Faculty the power of error and unbelief. 


tar 


In 1824, Mr. ‘Talaquier, an evangelical pas-} 


tor, was competitor for the chair of * divinity,” 
then vacant; he was rejected. In 1830, Mr. 
Adolphe Mono] of Lyons, came to Montauban, 


with the intention of competing for the chair of 


‘‘ Christian morals, and pulpit eloquence ;” but 
as the competiion was going to be opened, three 
of the judges, all of them professors in the Fa- 
culty, declared that they would never vote in 
his favour, whatever the result of the examina- 
tions might be: of course, the trial was given 


_up; the chair was left vacant three years. 


At last, in the year 1833, Mr. ‘Tataquier was} 
called to fill it, Mr. Guizot having taken upon 
himself to name him to it, without an examina- 
tion. Three years later, Mr. Pelet de la Lo- 
zére called M. Adolphe Monod in the same way 
tothe same ¢hair, which Mr. ‘Talaquier had 
left in the meantime for that of divinity. It so 
occurred at last, that the very two men who 
had been rejected on account of their evangeli- 
cal principles, were both placed in the Faculty, 
and each of them in the same chair from which 
he had at first been excluded. Was I not right 
in saying that the hand of God was visible in 
these circumstances? ‘wo other professors 
have been named since that time, one of whom 
was certainly very unfortunately chosen, but. 
the other is M. de Felice, whose name is well 
known in America, as an able and faithful ser- 
vant of Christ. The majority, in number and 
in influence, is at present decidedly in favour of 
the gospet, the consequence of which has been 
a real, though slow improvement in the opinion, 
behaviour, and studies of the young men. ‘It 
is however but a good beginning, and much 
remains still to be done. | 

This happy change brought on a corres- 
ponding change in the opinions entertained on 


the translation question, and which it is impos- | 


sible to account for, without knowing the fact 
just alluded to.. The friends of the gospel, who 
had wished so much for the transfer, being 
now satisfied With the state of the Montauban 
Faculty, thought it wiser to leave it where it 
was, and not to run the risk of any considerable 
change, after.such a providential deliverance ; 
and the men of opposed views, who had first 
been rather against the contemplated measure, 
took it up, probably as a means of getting rid 
of the evangelical majority. From that mo- 
ment the measure was literally opposed by the 
supporters, and supported by its opposers. Go- 
vernment at last settled the question in favour 
of Montauban. A sum of~more than 100,000 
francs (20,000 dollars,) was granted last year 
to rebuild this seminary, and make room in it 
for all the students, some of whom have been 
hitherto dispersed through the town. 

1 must conclude on this subject, dear sir, at 
least for the present. [ may have an opportu- 
nity to mention it again. Believe me, &c. 


Ecciestasticat.—On the 26th January by 
the Presbytery of Blairsville, Rev. A. B, Clark 
was ordained and installed pastor of the Don- 
egal church jn Ligonier Valley. In this ser- 
vice Rev. Mr. Swan presided, Rev. Mr. Hill 
preached the sermon, Rev. Mr. Donaldson gave 
the charge to the pastor—Rev. Mr. Hassinger 
The large meeting 
house was crowded, and the audience very 
deeply interested and attentive during the whole 
of the service, This is the church which has 
been claimed by the New-school ; the prece- 
ding statement will show with how much regard 
to the truth.. ane 


For the Presbyterian. 
~SACRAMENTAL WINE QUESTION. 

Mr. Delavan and the True Issue, 
If Mr. Delavan will state his real object 
plainly, and abide by it, we think this contro- 
versy will soon be ended one way or the other. 
But he cannot wonder if he’is called upon to 
do this again, if he will remember what he has 
already printed. 

In the eleventh letter of the Enquirer, the 
first paragraph, he says, “7 am opposed to 
fermented wine of the purest quality; because 
it contains alcohol, and because | look upon it 
as a poison entirely unfit to be received into the 
system.”” This we thought was explicit: we 
remembered too that the wine which Mr. D. 
pronounced to be analyzed at Ballston, and 
which was rejected, was rejected not because it 
was impure, but alcoholic, (vee appendix to 
Enquirer, N.) Besides, what is the whole di- 
rection of the argument that wine is dangerous 
to the reformed inebriate, if it have not refer- 
ence solely to alcoholic wine? Not to insist, 
that Mr. D. is, according to his own statement, 
negotiating with Mr. Pomeroy of New York, 
for the importation of 10,000 bottles of “ un- 
fermented fruit of the vine” to meet “ the in- 
creasing demand for the article” in the churches. 
(Mr. Delavan’s letter in the New York Stand- 
ard, Jan. 11th, 1842.) iat 

We say this seems explicit, and we had sup- 
posed we did understand Mr. D. as to the kind 
of change he proposes to the churches. But 
what shall we now think? In the last .Presby- 
terian he says, “ My sole object in publishing 
the Enquirer now—in so far as that question 
is concerned—is to call the attention of the 
Church to the propriety of making use in that 
ordinance of THE REAL FRUIT OF THE VINE, 
AS ORDAINED OF THE LORD, IN PLACE, OF THOSE 


DELETERIOUS, INTOXICATING AND PROFANE FAB- . 


RICATIONS, the products of the still or the brew- 
house, falsely called wines, known to be now so 
extensively in use.” | 


And still more expressly in the Albany Ar- 


gus for Jan. 28th, (this extensive employment 


of the secular press to discuss a grave question 
of church ordinances might be objected to; but 
let that pass.) In the Argus alluded to, Mr. D. 
says, “*{ am content to use the real fruit of 
the vine in the purest state in which it can be 
obtained in this country, at this time. What 
then is the real question? It is this—WwHETHER 
IT BE NOT THE DUTY OF THE CHURCHES UNDER 
EXISTING CIRCUMSTANCES, TO MAKE USE IN THE 


“SACRAMENTAL SUPPER, OF THE REAL FRUIT OF 


THE VINE, IN THE PRESENT STATE IN WHICH IT 
CAN BR OBTAINED IN THIS COUNTRY AT THIS 
Time!” 

Now, who does not see that here is either a 
begging of the whole question, inasmuch as the 
very point in dispute is whether unfermented 
grape juice Is WINE, tn the sense of Scripture? 
or, a language (we will not say an attempt) 
calculated to throw dust in the eyes of the 
churches, with regard to the real object in 
view 7} Mr. D. does undoubtedly intend a change 


| in the churches from the use of “ all alcoholic 


wines however pure,” to that of unfermented 
juice of the grape. He hasa perfect right to do 
so; but why. then say that he has been mis- 
apprehended? and that his only object is to in- 
duce the churches to obtain wine in the purest 
state in which it can be had in this country? 
Can it be that he would thus obtain a decision 
of the churches to obtain pure wine? which 
they all desire, and then to go ahead again, and 
assuming that unfermented grape juice is the 
only pure wine according to Scripture, effect 
his object? 

This seems to us a changing of his issue ; 
we dislike new issues; we dislike carrying any 
measures or doctrines by indtrection; we have 
seen too much of this; and to deal fairly by Mr. 
D. we will now offer an issue—and if he will 
abide by il, according to his original announce- 


ment, we think thic dis----i+-= may svun be 
‘urougnt to an end. We say then that ane toa 


are in favour of procuring the purest wines for 
sacramental use which can be obtained in this 
country. If Mr. D. means no more than what 
would be naturally understood by this, then there. 
is no dispute between us. But if he intends the 
introduction of entirely unfermented grape juice 
under this name, we are opposed to him; for we 
ENY THAT SUCH A LIQUOR IS WINE, In the ac- 
ceptation of Scripture, and fully believe that a 
different one was used by our Saviour. Will 
Mr. .D. Take THIs Issue? Will he first say, 
that his object is, to introduce into the churches 
the use of unfermented grape juice in the sacra- 
ment? and will he undertake, to prove that such 
a liquor is,wine in the sense of Scripture? 
Toripem VERBIS. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERIANISM IN NEW ENGLAND.—NO. II. 


In my first number I sketched the‘history of 
the Presbyteries formed in New England in 
olden.time. Reference being frequently made 
to theni ¢n the history of the Churches, it seem- 
ed propet\to speak of them first. 
to speak of the Presbyterian Churches formed 
in Maii:e, and some other parts of New Eng- 
land. 

Our attention will be first directed to the set- 
tlements made at the mouth of Kennebec river. 
A few scattered settlements were made as early 
as 1630, and in : 670, it was stated that there 
were thirty families on the eastern side of the 
river, and twenty on the western side. A cler- 
gyman named Baxter, came to Kennebec with 
(Governor Shute, in 1717, but no Church then 
existed there. Theearly settlers in this region 
were much divided in sentiment, a part being 
strongly attached to Presbyterianism, and a 
part as strongly attached to Congregationalism, 
and hence dissensions commenced very early. 
ln 1734, Rev. Wm. MacClanethan, a Presbyte- 
rian minister, was preaching theregand at that 
time there were thirty males livigg near the 
Kennebec who were Presbyterians, and commu- 
picants. Although no record can be found, yet 
from various circumstances it seems highly 
probable that they were duly organized as a 
Church. Forseveral years Mr. MacClanethan 
preached to the people, but seems not to have 
had the regular pastoral charge. After him 
Mr. James Morton, another Presbyterian, was 
employe. But the difficulties between the 
Presbyterians and the Congregationalists con- 
tinued. ‘hey could not agree to worship to- 
gether, neither could either party sustain the 
Gospel alone. In 1748, a commissioner was 
sent by the Presbyterians to the Londonderry 
Presbytery, to obtain a Candidate for settlement. 
Mr. Alexander Boyd, a Scotchman, was accor- 
dingly sent to Georgetown, as the settlement 
was called. Mr. Boyd preached at Georgetown, 
and in the neighbouring town of New Castle, 


for nearly three years, andwas finally ordained © 


at New Castle, and the Church at Georgetown 
after being vacant for nearly ten years, yielded 
their Presbyterian peculiarities, and became 
Congregational, as they have ever since remain- 

The Church at New Castle, was also origi- 
nally Presbyterian, and in the year 1754, put 
themselves under the care of the “ Boston Pres- 
bytery,” and when it was proposed to ordain 
Mr, Boyd, as pastor of that Church, as a matter 


of convenience to the Presbytery the Services | 


were appointed to be held in Mr. Parson’s 
Meeting House, in Newburyport, and the follow- 
ing trial was assigned to the candidate :—* A 
popular sermon upon John xiv. 19, and an Ex- 
egesis upon this question—An peccatum origt- 
nale sit in sua natura damnabile?” But the 
vessel in which Mr. Boydand the Committee had 
embarked, was detained by contrary winds, and 
did not reach Newburyportat the lime appointed, 
and theordination was postponed fora few weeks, 
when it took place, on September 19, 1754. On 


this occasion Mr. MacGregore, of Londonderry 

reached from 2 Tim. ii. 3. Mr. Moorhead, of 

Sasea gave the charge, and Mr. Parsons, of 


jarose immediately: 


proceed now |ft 


Newburyport presented the right hand. The 
people at Newcastle were not unanimous in fa» 
vour of Mr. Boyd; and very serious difficulties 
He did “not remain there 
long. Several other ministers were employed 
in succession, and the people were often desti- 
tate. The result, as might naturally be expect- 
ed, was that every thing was thrown into disor- 
der, and after about twenty years, the people 
agreed to adopt the Congregational form, and 
we hear no more of Presbytérianism at New 
Castle. 

The original Cfiucches in the towns of Bruns- 
wick, Boothbay, Bristol, Topsham, Warren, 
Gray, Canaan, and Turner, all in Maine, were 
also Presbyterian, and remained so for several 
years, the most, 6 all of them, connected 
with the “ East Presbytery,” known as 
“‘The Salem Presbytery.” The details of their 
history are here omitted, as unnecessary. Thus 
between the years 1734,and 1792, there has 
existed ten Presbyterian Churches in the state 
of Maine. Some of them were quite flourishing 
for a time, and one, that at Boothbay, was for 
a time, one of the most flourishing Churches in 
the state. But for some reason or other, Pres- 
byterianism was abandoned in every place. 
Some of the Churches by a formal vote relin- 
quished that form of Government, and others 
dwindled away, and finally became extinct, and 
at the present time there is not a Presbyterian 
Church in theState. The Presbyterian Churches 
lying near the Merrimac river, in New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts, have succeeded better 
in maintaining their ground, although several 
Churches were named in the ancient presbyte- 
rial records, which do not now exist in that 
form. Mr. Moorhead’s church in Boston, 
another Church in Salem, and others in Kings- 
ton, Palmer, Pelham, Oakham, and Seabrook, 
were once Presbyterian, but are now Con- 
gregational, and among all that have been orga- 
nized in this form ingNew England, between 
thirty and forty in all, not more than twelve 
can now be found, viz. Londonderry, New 
Boston, Antrim, Derry, Bedford, Windham, 
Chester, Peterborough, Hudson, Litchfield, New- 
buryport, and one quite recent!y organized at 
Thompsonville, in Connecticut. 


i For the Presbyterian. 
THREE GLIMPSES AT WESTERN NEW YORK. 
In the fall of 1834, with delight and aston- 
‘'ishment the writer first traversed a portion of 
this beautiful region-—its rapid growth, its 
flourishing towns, its literary institutions, its 
finely built churches, with its luxuriant soil and 
its vast commercial advantages, fully equalled 
the descriptions he had been accustomed to hear 
of it. Yet the trail of the serpent was over it all, 
as the lamentations of many godly persons clear- 
ly proved. The shocking proceedings of Fin- 
ney and Burchard, and Foote and Myrick, and 
Littlejohn and Martyn, had rent asunder con- 
gregations; and the fierceness of fanaticism 
stamped all as ‘“‘anti-revivalists” who did not 
heartily co-operate with these misguided men. 
A leader of some distinction said in a stage, 
that Presbyterianism would have nothing it 
could call A oten, if Congregationalists did not 
consent to adppt the name. And the sermons 
preached by ee of no small repute, made 
the writer abandantly satisfied that the asser- 
tion was not ‘kltegether untrue. In one dis- 
course, it was argued that we were bound to be 
perfect because God had commanded us to be 
holy even as he is holy; that He would not 
have commanded the duty unless we were able 
to perform it;—that the only difficulty in the 
case was want of will, but that inasmuch as: 
there was this want of will, no man ever had in 
this life attained perfection, and it was certain 
because there was this want of will, that 
no man ever would attair it in this life. In 
another by a far abler ma, it was shown that 
the mode of the Holy Spirit in renewing the 
soul, was to us wholly unknown—and equally 


unknown to US ‘ts mode in which our spirit 
operates on any other human ‘ 


‘ . trowevor 
there was one thing we did know, that the only 
way in which any spirit could influence another 
spiritwas by presenting motives ;—thus J eremi- 


hEva the meetings of the American Board, 
nd Napoleon, on the battle field, swayed the 
minds of men, and thus the Holy Spirit’ makes 


men willing to be saved. “I know,” said the 
the eloquent preacher in his happiest manner, 
“that objections may be made to this view, 
which I cannot answer, but I have long ago 
learned of Paley, not to give up what I do know 
because there is something which I do not 
know.” ‘The assertion is not made, that these 
were the prevailing ‘tenets inculcated in the pul- 
pit, but it is asserted that they were the tenets 
of the New York Evangelist at that time and that 
they were at the time we speak of, rapidly 
gaining ground. Instead of contending for the 
truth, too many used to say, we should learn 
from politicians—they never acknowledge that 
they see any defects in their own party.” At 
this time it was admitted that some of the stu- 
dents in Auburn professed to have become per- 
ect. ; 


In the fall of 1835, a similar excursion wa 
made. At that time Burchard was just enter- 
ing on his career in Vermont, and Jenkyns on 
the atonement, introduced to the public with 
high encomiums by the Editor of the Evange- 
list, was the popular book with the favourers of 
new divinity. ‘he disrespect with which some 
of the most venerable and beloved men in our 
Church were familiary spoken of, and the con- 
temptuous language used concerning ** Old Cal- 
vinism,”’ left no doubt, that as Dr. Cox has since 
stated, the whole issue between the Old and New- 
school, was a doctrinal one. 

In the fall of 1841, the writer again passed 
through Western New York, and the benign 
influences of the Exscinding Acts were visible 
and happy. No longer is a yearly muster of 
forces made, so as to send as many delegates 
as possible to the General Assembly™“‘o pre- 
serve Barnes and Beecher from Ecclesiastical 
decapitation!” What nothing else could have 
done so effectually and so well, the declaring 
the Four Synods not-to be in our connection 
-has done. It has relieved the churches of this 
region from the great responsibility of preserv- 
ing New England men and New England doc- 
trines from being exterminated by Old-school 
opposers of Revivals! The first decidedly con- 
servative movement, was the proposal of Dr. 
Luther Halsey, of Auburn Seminary, made in 
the Auburn Convention to condemn all the errors 
specified and condemned by the Assembly of 
1837. This proposal was not adopted, but ever 
since the Synods have been enjoining on the 
churches to yse the Shorter Catechism in the 
instruction of the young. 

. With this, there have been strenuous mea- 
sures to suppress the itinerancy of Evangelists 
of the wild fire school, and these efforts have 
been happily successful. Perhaps their success 
has been owing to the course of the New York 
Observerand Evangelist in ceasing to publish the 
flaming narratives of revivals,*written by un- 
scrupulous advocates, when flushed with mo- 
mentary triumph. Now, there are few con- 
gregations which would force the pastor to ad- 
mit a man he disliked to the entire control of 
his pulpit, and that for a period, limited only by 
the power of opium over the Evangelist’s system. 
Besides this, there is a:change in the books and 
periodicals sought after. The New York Ob- 
server is the paper exclusively patronized—The 
Evangelist is modifying itself to suit the impro- 
ving state of feeling and the Philadelphia Chris- 
tian Observer is wholly unknown. ‘The Revi- 
val tracts are obsolete; —Jenkyn on the Atone- 
ment is as much a dead letter as its original 
Beman on atonement. -Dr Cox’s ponderous 
‘‘Quakerism not Christianity,” stands on the 
Bookseller’s shelf only to be taken down when 
making an Inventory of Stock, and to be replac- 
ed after its reduced value has been marked on 


| the fly-leaf. | 


_ The following high but just encomium is pass- 


ed upon Dr. S. Miller’s tract on Presbyterianism 
in a printed sermon by the pastor of a Consti-. 
tutional Church; “This book we think, exhib- 
its-the doctrines and government of our Church 
in a very just light. On reading it, we seem 
to be listening to the teachings of the Apostles 
and to be engaged in the pure simple, and un- 
imposing forms of their worship.” Such a re- 
commendation from that pulpit and the press, 
and from such a source, is certainly worthy of 
being noticed. Speaking of the reprint of the 
Early Records of the Church to a highly es- 
teemed Pastor, he said “* 1 have them :—I have 
purchased nearly all the books issued by the 
of Publication, and | value them highly.” 
At Buffalo, the Rev. Dr. .Lord, Pastor of the 
Pearl Street Church, publishes a monthly sheet, 
Tus Western PRESBYTERIAN, with this motto : 
—“‘ devoted to the doctrines und order of the 
Presbyterian Church.” ‘The principal aim of 
the articles is, the Suppression of Oberlin Perfec- 
tionism. 
tributors are members of the Synod of Gene- 
see—they have always protested against re- 
cognizing the New-school General Assembly 
—and they have recently avowed in print 
their wish 4o effect their reconciliation with 
our General Assembly, stipulating that while 
they concede the necessity for discipline in the 
Four Synods at the time of the Exscinding 
Acts, they be not required to express their ap- 
proval of those acts ;—that while they grant the 
propriety of Ecclesiastical Boards, they may 
retain the privilege of sustaining if they please, 
the voluntary societies. 
in the way of'a reunion appear to be, Ist, great 
misapprehension as to the design of the Assem- 
bly in the acts of excision—-(this grows out of 
the systematic and glaring misrepresentations 
made by the New-school presses, of what they 
call the New Basis ;) and 2d, the hope that the 
sound part of the New-school Presbyteries are 
strengthening themselves and preparing to take 
a stand againsterror. The ministers interested 


‘in the Western Presbyterian are about to pub- 


lish a volume of sermons ;—this volume will 
enable us distinctly to see whether it is desirable 
to have these brethren united to us.: i 


from the ministry, R. G. Murray, a Moral Re- 
form agent for teaching Perfectionism. This 
indicates a better state of things than existed in 
the Newark Presbytery when Rev. Charles 
Fitch propagated the like error, we never heard 
that the Presbytery disciplined him. The New- 
school Presbytery of North River retained two 
ministers in their connection, from July to Octo- 
ber, bmn. ¢ they had openly preached (and ac- 
knowledged in print that they had done so) the 
doctrine of Perfectionism, as taught in the Ober- 
lin Evangelist. The New-school Synod, to 
which that Presytery belongs, has enjoined it to 
take order on the subject. : 

The current fallacy with respect to genuine 
Presbyterianism, is this, throughout the West: 
that it upholds that caricature of the doctrine of 
Atonement, which Dr. Cox and Dr. Channing 
and the like falsely charge upon us. The mi- 


of the true nature of Atonement itt Western New 
York, and so much of ifs universal extent, that 


the nature of Atonement ? but is it for all men? 
And hence you will hear men gravely proving 
that it is adapted to the condition of all men, is 
sufficient for all men, and is offéred to all men; 
—while they take it for granted that men intui- 
tively perceive the true nature of Atonement, 
and hence have no need of being taught. And 
thus an amount of serious trifling is gone 
through with, that is painful indeed, and the 
minds of the hearers are prepared to receive 
any error as to the Atonement, for they are not 
taught what its true nature is, and hence hear- 
ing the plausible theory of Barnes and Jenkyn 


hesitation, and without searching the Scrip- 
tures. 


|enow of what essential service the Exscinding 
Acts have en in the Synods of Genessee, Ge- 
neva, and Utica, to the cause 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE LITURGY. 


No. 90, of Mr. Newman. 


sophistry in interpreting their standards, lay 
wholly with the Tractarians, until I met with 
an exposition of the matter, in the form of a let- 


that the charge may be fairly retorted upon 
their opponents.’ 

With your leave, Mr. Editor, I will show 
your readers how the question stands, as it is 


Protestantism at large. 


do us Presbyterians no harm to understand. 
_ The case is this: 


tants,) claim the liberty of giving the articles 
what they call a Catholic interpretation. This 


authors did not mean to exclude. 
tants deny this interpretation, say that it is so- 
phistical, evasive, what no honest man could 
have recourse to, and that those who adopt it, 
ought rather to leave a Church, whose formu- 
laries they are obliged thus to pervert from 


accordance with their Protestant views. 
this strikes me as fair argument. 


the chief of them, are Calvinistic, or Protestant, 
which is essentially the same, I suppose may be 


the Bishop of Winchester, it appears to me 
equally evident that the Liturgy in many of its 
parts is decidedly anti-protestant. The proofs 
that are given of this in the letter appear to me 
to be conclusive, and ‘as I have been at the 
pains to look through the Prayer Book, both 
English and American, in the place referred to 
in the letter and others, I will ‘lay before your 
readers the result of my examination. The 
points in which the Liturgy seems to support 
the Oxonians, are the following : 

1. The power of the priest to declare au- 
thoritatively the forgiveness of sins. 

In the ceremony of ordaining a priest, (a 
name by the way, unknown to genuine Protes- 
tantism) the Bishop says, “ whose sins thou 
dost forgive they are forgiven: and whose sins 
thou dost retain, they are retained.” Accord- 


ingly in the morning and evening prayer, after 
the people have united in the confession, the 
priest rises from his knees, while the people are | 


directed to continge kneeling, and pronounces 


The chief difficulties | 


The Presbytery of Niagara has lately cut off 


they admit is not the obvious and literal sense — 
of the articles, but it is an interpretation to ~ 
which they are fairly open, and which their | 
The Protes- | 


The Editor and the most of the con- - 


sery of the matter is, that so little has been said | 


the great question is not what says the Bible of | 


in Presbyterian pulpits, they accept: it without | 


These glimpses may satisfy those who do not | 


Mr. Editor—For some time past,I have had | 
occasion to notice the progress of the contro- | 
versy in the Episcopal Church between the ad- | 
herents of the Oxford Tracts, and their oppo- | 
nents, particularly in reference to the Tract — 


I had no doubt that the sin of unfairness and — 


- 


ter to the Bishop of Winchester, published in | 
the New York Churchman, in which it appears — 


one that concerns not only the Episcopal — 
Church, but, in different degrees, the interests of © 
As to the doctrines | 
themselves of the Tractarians, I have no need © 
to say they are radically unsound and danger- | 
ous in the extreme; but whether they can be 
honestly maintained by Episcopalians is an- — 
other question, and one, which | opine, it will | 


The Catholics, (for I will-call the Tractarians | 
and their opponents by the names which they — 
respectively prefer, viz. Catholics and Protes- > 


their literal and undoubted’ meaning. The Ca- | 
tholics reply that in putting this accommodated | 
sense upon the articles, they allow themselves — 
no greater freedom than that of the Protestants | 
in interpreting the Liturgy and offices of the — 
Church—for it is just as obvious, they con: | 
tend, that these latter are prima facie Catholic, | 
as that the articles are prima facie Protestant; _ 
if therefore honesty requires them to leave the | 
Church because they understand the articles in © 
accordance with their Catholic views—equal | 
honesty requires the Protestants to leave the 
Church because they understand the Liturgy in | 
Now | 
That the | 
thirty-nine articles-of the Episcopal Church, or © 


here taken for granted, and since my attention — 
has been drawn to the subject, by the letter to 
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PRESBYTERIAN. 


over them the *¢ Declaration of Absolution, on | 
remission of sins.” | 

_. In the Prayer Book of the Church of Eng-} 
land, to which in the present question we may 
properly reler—as the. Oxford men should. be 
tried by their own standards—we, find the _fol- 
Jowing the, office for, the visitation. of the 

ick 
“Here shall the sick person: be moved to 
make a special.confession of his sins, if he feel 
hisconscience troubled with any weighty matters. 
After which confessjon the priest shall absolve 
him (if he humbly and heartily desire it,) after 

“* Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left pow- 
er to his Church to absolve all sinners who truly 
repent and believe in Him, of his great mercy 
forgive thee thine offences : and by his author- 
ity committed. to me, 1 absolve thee from all 
thy sins, in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

Perhaps your readers will fancy I have mis- 

taken a Roman Breviary for an English Prayer 

- Book; but [ assure them I have not, they will 

- find the above form in the latter, word for 
word. 

Now true Protestant Episcopalians, who 
maintain Justification by Faith alone, in its 
Scriptural simplicity, and therefore can have no 
intelligible idea of a priest intervening between 

‘the Saviour and the sinner, as the medium or 
channel of forgiveness, since faith is the only 
medium, must certainly interpret this absolving 
power in a very peculiar sense, to make it tally 
with their evangelical doctrines. In orderto ex- 
‘plain it away. they need as much ingenuity as the 
Oxford men in explaining away the articles. 

2. Baptismal Justification and regeneration. 
This is asserted in the Prayer Book as plainly 

as wordscandeclarethem. 

In the ministration of Baptism of infants, the 
minister prays that the water may be sanctified 
to * the mystical washing away of sin.” After 
the Baptism, the child is said to be regenerate 
and grafted igto the body of Christ’s Church. 
And again the minister says, “‘ We yield thee 
héarty thanks, most merciful Father, that it 
hath pleased thee to regenerate this infant with 
thy Holy Spirit, to receive him for thine own 

child by adoption, and to incorporate him into 
thy. Holy Church.” “As he is made partaker 
of the death of thy Son, &c.” 

That the Church teaches that these blessings 
are actually conveyed in Baptism, further ap- 
pears from the Catechism, in which the child 
says of his baptism, ‘‘ Wherein | was made a 
member of Christ, a child of God and aninheri- 
tor of the ki of Heaven.” “I heartily 
thank our Heavenly Father that -+he hath called 
me to this state of salvation, through Jesus 
Christ our Saviour: and I pray unto God to give 
me his grace that I may continue in the same 
unto my life’s end.” | : 

No language it would seem, could make it 
clearer that the Episcopal Church teaches her 
members that they are justified and regenerated 
in Baptism. Now whilst we are pleased to 
know that Evangelical Episcopalians are per- 
fectly. of one mind with us on the cardinal point 
of justification, not by works of any kind, cere- 
monial or moral, and regeneration as a change 
of heart effected by the Holy Spirit; we must 
confess that we have sometimes been amused 
at the various theories they adopt to make the 
Prayer -Book harmonize with their Theology. 
Some suppose an ecclesiastical, others incipient, 
others a hypothetical justification and regenera- 
tion, in maintaining which I hope they will for- 
give me for thinking, they are as subtle and inge- 
nous as Mr. Newman, intract No. 90. 

3. Anti protestant views of the Lord’s supper. 

~The doctrine of the real presence, an eupheu- 
ism for transubstantiation is expressly assert- 
ed in the English catechism. ‘The body and 
blood of Christ are verily and indeed taken and 
received by faithful in supper.” 
The whole Li appointed for the celebration 

of this the savour of the old 
superstition. Thus the ordinance is frequently 
called the Holy Mysteries, as if it were par 
eminence, the Grand Mystery of the Christian 
Religion. The Consecration of the Elements is 
an essential part of the service—a solemn and 
formal oblation them. is made to God; if 
they are spent before all the communicants 
have partaken, more must be consecrated before 
_ there can be any further communion; and if 
any remain after all have communed, they 
must be reverently regarded as if a mysterious 
change had passed upon them. In preparing 
the elements for consecration, an act which only 
a priest can perform, he is directed to stand be- 
fore the Holy Table, of course with his back to 
the people. The bread and wine are received 
by the communicants on their knees. In the 
office for the Institution of ministers the Com- 
munion Table is called the altar, and the offici- 
ating minister the Priest : indeed this latter oc- 
curs throughout the Prayer Book. Provision is 
made for’administering the sacrament in private 
to the sick, as if it were the preeminent and in- 
dispensable means of grace to the soul. Now 
in all this there is a mystical air, an implied 
‘sacramental efficacy, which could never have 


arisen from the simple view of the ordinance, |. 


as a commemoration of.the death of Christ. 
Evangelical Episcopalians surely can see no 
propriety in these peculiarities of their Commu- 
nion Liturgy, and must in their hearts prefer 
the plainer form of the Calvinistic churches. 
4. Penance. — 
The following is the opening of the service 
appointed in the English Prayer Book, for the 
first day ‘of Lent. | | 
“Brethren, in the Primitive Church there 
was a godly discipline that at the beginning of 
Lent, such persons as stood convicted of notori- 
ous sin, were put to open penance and punished 
_ inthis world, that their souls might be saved in 
the day of the Lord ; and that others, admonish- 
ed by their example, might be the more afraid to 
offend.” | 
5. Miscellaneous anti-protestant practices. 
Observance of Saint’s days. ; 
In the English Book, vigils are enjoined. 
Fasting in Lent and on all Fridays of the 
ear. | 
. The reverence of the Virgin Mary: implicd 
>in the festivals set apart for her; viz. “ The 
Purification :” and the “annunciation of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary.” 
The reading of the Aprocryphal books of 
Scripture. | | 
Bowing at the name of Jesus. _ 
_ The sign of the cross in Baptism. 
Clerical vestments.. | | 
The *“ Holy Fathers,” “ Saint Augustine,” 
Saint Chrysostom,” Satnt Jerome,” quot- 
ed as authorities. 
The defence of these and like matters, by a 
‘genuine Protestant, | candidly think, will require 
‘precisely the same kind of logic which the 
Oxonians apply to the articles. 
Some of your readers who perhaps were not 
aware that our Episcopalian friends retained so 
_many remnants of the “ old religion” —will be 
disposed to inquire how there came to exist such 
a discrepancy between the Liturgy and the ar- 
ticles of the same church. ‘The explanation is 
easy. The Prayer. Book was compiled while 
the reformation in England was yet an unfinish- 
“ed, work. ‘The sacramental religion of the 
Church of Rome yet pervaded the minds of the 
clergy and laity—nor was it until the great 
divines of the tinent obtained an ascendan- 
cy in England, that they escaped from - its 
superstition. Still old prejudices would not 
suffer a thorough expurgatian of the Liturgy— 
which however was effected with a few excep- 
tions in the thirty-nine articles. Hence the two 
parties in the Episcopal Church, neither of 
which can be consistent with both their articles 
and Liturgy. 
- The Oxfordmen are consistent High Church- 
men, and following out the legitimate tenden- 
cies of the Prayer Book, ought to become Ro- 


ing doctrines of the articles, should declare 
themselves one with the Protestant churches 
undoubted character. That the Church_of 
England has sot that character, is evident from). 
the fact of her having been all along charged 
with more, or less. fondness for the “ rags of 
ry.””. Why did such men as Doddridge and 
Vatts and an hundred others who have been 
the lights of the religious world, and as eminent 
for their liberality and enlightened wisdom, as 
for the holiness of their lives, refuse to hold com- 
munion with her, if they did not in conscience 
regard her as but half reformed! ‘To Evange- 
lical Episcopalians, we, as Presbyterians, can 
cordially extend the right hand of fellowship, 
and would affectionately say to them; if you 
would throw off all the shackles of Roman 
bondage, unite with us in outward profession as 
you do sincerely in your hearts. What sym- 
pathies have you with sacramental mysteries, 
with saints’ days, with vigils and fasts, bowings 
and crossings, priests and altars, penances and 
absolution, vestments and symbols, et id us 
omne, of an exploded superstition ? With Epis 
copalians adhering to a sacramental religion, 
we confess we have little in common. Their 
Church system is a substitute for the gospel— 
we perfectly understand it. Itis specious. It 
is captivating to the imagination and will be- 
come more and more so. Unless we mistake 
the signs-of the times; the day is not far off 
when the service in some Episcopal churches, 
will be hardly discerned by the vulgar eye from 
that of Rome. Par be it from us to think un- 
charitably of our High Church brethren, among 
them there are excellent Christians, true hearted 
‘and honourable men. ‘They are sincere and 
zealous and consistent with themselves. ‘Their 
system when fully developed is a perfect one, 
and requires, we ought not to deny both learn- 
ing and a deep knowledge of human nature for 
its exposure, as well as love for the simplicity 
of truth as itis in Jesus. It will gain with the 
world. It will win the hearts of the intelligent 
and pious of a romantic turn, as well as the ig-- 


7 


superstition in every human heart—with which 
Sacrainental Religion. assimilates and begets a 
pseudo Christianity, while the religion of the Gos- 
pel is generated wholly by that which is not na- 
tural to the heart—Hence the danger—not to the 
Episcopal Church alone—but to the Protestant 
world at large. Hence the need of union among 
all genuine Protestants. Plans for such union are 
suggested in various quarters; Our Evangel- 
ical Episcopalian brethren are very kind in in- 
viting us to come over tothem. We return the 
invitation, and in our hearts think that they can 
come to us much more consistently than we can 

o to them. We, as they acknowledge, are 
Protestant to the core, we have no conflicting 
formularies, all our standards speak one lan- 
oe tun us it is not the “Church and the 

ospel,” but the Gospel never failing to beget 
the Church. Should we go to them, we should 
be encumbered with a Liturgy and ceremonial, 
much of which is as little to their taste as to 
ours. Should they come to us, while they 
might use in their public prayers as much of the 
Liturgy, as probably they would care to retain, 
in doctrine they. would have every thing to 
their mind. The only point of consequence in 
which we differ, is that of the number of orders 
in the ministry. We say that there are but 
two, they contend for three. We regard the 
Apostolical succession of as much consequence 
a& they; only they have it through the prelacy 
and we through the Presbytery—What would 
be their loss in relinquishing this one point, 
compared to the gain in their freedom, from the 
questionable formularies which place them in the 
unhappy position of inconsistent Protestants? 
Such an union would be perfectly natural—for 
in fact no two classes of men, in the religious 
| denominations of our country, are more really 
one, than Orthodox Presbyterians and Evan- 
gelical Episcopalians, none go more readily to 


moniously, in_Riblo Societies, Tract Societies, 
and all the great religious enterprizes of the day. 
who with the metaphysical acumen of Mr. New- 
maintain. 


ject; which to enlarge upon, would protract my 
communication, already I fear too long. | 


Bank or Pennsytvania.—The Annual meeting 


was held on the 7th inst. The President and Direc- 


which is as follows : 
URCES. 

Bills Discounted, . 

Bills Protested, > 

Bonds, Mortgages, and other special Securities, 

Real Estate, ‘ 

Loan to Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Co. 

including a — of the Randall Loan, 
Stocks of the State of Pennsylvania, viz: 


$1,869,353 75) 
58,159 86] 


99.725 93] 
306,734 90] 


12,360 00 


-he has nota pretence of title, and publie indigna-| 


norant andthe unwary. There isan element 


>pressively warm; at Philadelphia and throughout 


‘one another’s churches—none tnite more har-| 
_ the month. 
our reviews, we now repeat, that after a very mild 
And further, I must say that we feel much near- | 
er to them, than to many of our own Church, | 


man, nullify the creed ‘they have promised tol brothers named Wm. and Abraham Kromer were 


But I must stop, I have touched upon a sub-} 
on account of the non-payment of the costs of the 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE.) 


and the manner of their greeting each other produ- 


illi ffect it od it. 
of the Stockholders of the Bank of Pennsylvania| ced a thrilling effect upon those who witnessed it 


tors of the Bauk presented their annual statement.to | dollars each by Mr. Thompson, and left the prison 


the Stockholders of the affairs of the Institution,} 


In Chesnut street they met a cousin, a wealthy re- 
_sident of Indiana, who was then in the city to have 


accepted his offer and will no doubt profit by past 


—lative.— Philadelphia North Ameracan. 


_ in temporary charge of the Tallahassee Indian Camp, 


state of things, on the anticipation of which they 
respectively act, the ulterior measures to which they 
lead, must be’ highly detrimental to public morals, 
and frequently injurious, if not destructive, to private 
property. It is to mea matter of extreme surprise 
that public opinion has so long tolerated the sale of 
stocks on time. In no other description of property 
would it be permitted foraday. Let any person 
offer to contract for the sale and delivery at a future 
day of houses, lands, or ships, to which at the time 


tion would immediately expel him from all respect- 


Lire in Wasnineton.—Strange incongruities suc- 
ceed each otherat Washington. ‘The correspondent 
of the New York American writes on Tuesday Ist 
inst. as follows from the Capital. The President’s 
daughter was married last night at the White House, 
toa Mr. Waller, or Wallach of Virginia, for the 
orthography is disputed here. This year has been 
remarkable to the White House in making it for the 
first time since its erection, the scene of a funeral and 
of a wedding. The bride receives her friends this 
evening. ‘There is also a great party given to night 
at one of the large Cor-gressional boarding houses on 
the Avenue, jointly by Mrs. General Gaines, Mrs. 
Senator Sevier, Mrs. Senator Fulton, Mrs. Senator} 
Linn, and by Mrs. Cross of Arkansas and Mrs. 
Dawson of Louisiana. Three hundred and fifty in- 
vitations have been given, of which between two 
and three hundred have been accepted. ‘That's the 
way we goon here. A wedding last night—a fun- 
eral (Hon. Mr. Dixon, Senator from Rhode Island) 
this morning, and a great party this evening! Many 
persons have been guests at all three. Such is life 
at Washington. 

Rossery or THE sy a Postmaster.—The 
mail which left Cincinnati for Lexington on the 29th 
ult., was robbed at Florence, Ky., by the Postmas- 
ter at, that place, William Hunter. He called on 
the Monday after at an office in Cincinnati to get 
the stolen money exchanged. He had between 
$800 and $900 in notes of the State Bank of Indiana,| 
principally fives. From apparent erasures of certain 
private marks on the bills, the broker was satisfied 
lhey had been stolen from the Mail, and immediately |: 
‘took Hunter before the Mayor. After a short exam- 


ination he retired toa private room with Mr. Hewson,}| 


and confessed the theft. The Maycr held him to 
bail in the sum of $2000, in default of which he was 
committed. 

Tue WerarHer.—The newspapers every where 
have something to say about the strange weather of 
this winter. At Baltimore they speak of it as op- 


Pennsylvania the same remark is made; and it is 
only when we take up a Canada paper that we find 
any allusion to frost and snow. A writer in the 
Philadelphia U. S. Gazette has brushed up his 
Geminiscences, and gives the following account to 
show that the mild winter is by no means without 
precedent:—‘* The month of 1790, was 
so warm, that boys went into the Delaware and‘ 
Schuylkill rivers to swim. And such was the mild- 
ness of the winter of 1792—3, that the river Dela- 
ware was not closed by ice dyring the whole season. 
The winter of 1795—6, was mild until the 23d Janu- 
ary, when the river closed. The winter of 1801—2 
was remarkably mild; the Delaware did not close 
until the 3d of February. The winter of 1809—10, 
was very mild until the 19th of January, when the 
Delaware closed, and the weather became intensely 
‘cold for several weeks. There was a good deal of 
‘mild weather during the winters of 1811, ’12, 713, 
‘and 14. The winter of 1817—18, was very mild 
‘antil the 2d of February, after which it was intense- 
ly cold. The winter of 1823—4, was very mild, 
although there were afew days which were real 
stingers. The autumn of 1827 was one of the cold- 
est ever remembered, but it was followed by one of 
the mildest winters which had occurred for twenty- 
‘seven years; peach and apricot trees were in full 
‘bloom on the 20th of February. The winter of 
-1829—30 was mild until the 23d of January, when 
the Delaware closed, and the weather bécame in- 
‘tensely cold. The month of January, 1836, was 
mild until the 16th, after which there followed five 
weeks of severe cold. The winter of 1837 and ’38, 
was remarkably mild, and the Delaware was as free 
from ice as in November, until the 30th of January, 
when winter commenced in good earnest, and the 
Delaware river was frozen completely over on the 
morning of the Ist of February. The weather con- 
tinued intensely cold for a great part of the time un- 
til the 5th of March,*and every vessel would have 
been blockaded from the Ist of February to the 10th 
of March, but for the ice boats, which rendered es- 
sential service to the egress and ingress of the ship- 
ping. The month of April which followed was 
very cold. There was ice on ten mornings during} 
As we have before observed in some of 


winteracold backward spring and cool summer gen- 
erally succeed, and vice versa.” 
Sincutar Incipent.—In December 1836, two 


sentenced to the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylva- 
nia, for robbing the mail, for the term of five years, 
which time expired in December last, since which 
time, however, they have remained in confinement 


prosecution, until Jast Monday, when they were re- 
leased by the remission of the costs by the President, 
through the intercession of Mr. Otis, the U. S. Mar- 
shal, and Mr. ‘Thompson the warden of the Peniten- 
tiary. Upon being taken from their cells they met, 


They were provided with a pair of shoes and four 


for the Marshal’s office, where some articles belong- 
_ing to them had been kept since their commitment. 


his eyes operated upon,and who immediately recog- 
nised them. ‘Their situation being known to him; 
he offered to take them and their families to Indiana, 
and settle them upon tracts of land, where with or- 
dinary industry they could gain a livelihood. They 


experience, and the unexpected kindness of their re- 


From Tail has Sueceeded in 
making his escape from Tampa Bay. He was left 


(in the absence of his brother, the Chief Neathlock- 
lamathla,) and attempted to escape with the whole 
band. ‘The guard discovered the movement in time 
to partially defeat it.. Tiger-Tail, with three war- 
riors and four women, succeeded in effecting their 


The stockholders of the Bank through their board 
of Directors, have addressed Gov. Porter of Penn- 
sylvania, in defence and explanation of the con- 
duct of this Institution, by which the interest on the 
State debt was unpaid. It was originally crippled 
by aid.granted to the United States Bank. Subse- 
quently after the Girard suspended, distrust seized 
upon the Pennsylvania and the depositors and note 
holders in three days drew out over $466,000! The 
money belonging to the State, which had been placed 
on deposit there, was used like that of other deposi- 
tors, where they were not special,:and paid out to 
redeem their notes when presented. At the time the 
run commenced, the Bank was in good credit, and it 
very naturally supposed the State interest could be 
paid in itg_own notes, with the addition of enough to 
render them equal tocurrentfunds. But the distrust of 
the public, and the closing of the Bank by injunc- 
tion, destroyed this previous reasonable expectation, 
and suspension, and the non-payment of the interest 
fullowed. ‘The regrets of the officers were deep but 
unavailing. | 


Stock Jossine.—The practice of dealing in stocks, | 
as a mere matterof s lation, has risen in this city 
to a fearful maguitude; and unless checked by the 
morai sense of the community, or suitable legislative 
provision, it will prove a source of incalculable evil. 
immense sales are daily made on time, of almost} 
every description of stock, which are based upon no 
other foundation than the speculative views of the 
parties, in relation to a dgcline or advance in the 
market. . It is obvious that as these operations are 
based on no business transactions growing out of 
trade or commerce but are entirely artificial, they 
can in no way be beneficial to the community ; and 


man Catholics. The Evangelical men are sub- 
stantially Calvinists, and carrying out the lead. ° 


it is equally clear, that as they create classes, (bulls 
and bears) whose interest it is to bring about the 


Spercents, ,042 
6 per cents, 144,500 
370,542 00 
Stocks received in payment of debts, 43,863 7 
Stock of the Bank of Pennsylvania, . 32,180 25 
Stocks of the Philadelphia Exchange Co., &c. 7,700 00 
Post Notes received from Bank U. Siates, 1,280,000 00} 
Expenses, » & 5,685 26 
Due by Baring, Brothers & Co. ; 1,095 65] 
Do. other Banks, . é .- . 200,003 31 
Notes of the Bank United States, including a 
note for $120,000 secured by same amount 
of State Stock, > ; . 155,000 00 
Notes of other Banks, $148,015 52 
Sterling Exchange, 16,000 00 
264,015 52 
Specie, . 276,037 89 
$4,982,458 12 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock, . 000 00 
Contingent Fund, 161,861 72 
Notes in circulation, . ; ° 223,227 10 
_ Do. of 4th of May currency, ‘ 83,120 00 
Post Notes on time, due from Feb. 15 to 
Dec. 15, 303,750 00 
Profit and Loss, , : ‘ 40,577 66 
Exchange Account, . 315 19 
Unclaimed Dividends, 8,622 20 
Interest payable on Stock of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, 34,475 58 
Reimbursement on Stock of do. do. . 125 30 
Due to Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, . 867,382 11 
Due other Banks, ‘ 340,024 51) 
‘ Due Depositors, viz:— 
Due Trustees of the fund to pay Post Notes 
of the Bank of the United States, . = . 109,500 00 
Due to other Depositors, ; 5 294,618 02 
$1,982,458 12 


|} nearly $100,000 from the Pennsylvania Bank, which, 


treasurer, (who was also in the city,) was paid to 


escape. The wife and only child (a lad of fifteen) of 
Tiger-Tail, who broke from the camp, were soon 
captured, and are now in possession of the army. h 
is supposed that he will return, as his family are 
still captives, or at least refrain from any act of hos- 
tility. 

On the 25th ult. Major Plymton, in command 
of eighty men of the 2d infantry, gallantly encounter- 
ed, under every disadvantage, Halleck T'ustenugzee. 
on the head of Hawk river. A well contested fight 
ensued that lasted forty-five minutes. The enemy 
retreated leaving two warriors wounded onthe field ; 
one has since died. One soldier was killed and two 
wounded. ‘Troops are out in every. direction and 
about being putin positon to head this celebrated 
chief. 

Castor O11.—Excellent candles are made from 
the oil extracted from Castor Oil Beans. At Peoria, 
li}inois, a mill has been established for the manu- 
facture of the oil, and contracts have been entered|_ 
into with the farmers of the neighbourhood to furnish 
the beans at $1 per bushel. | 

A Mopern Arx.—An emigrant passed through 
our city this afternoon, whose “ fixings” for travel- 
ling were of the most comfortable kind. Drawn by 
four horses was a cabin, Jarge enough to contain a 
family of any reasonable number, withtwo windows 
of six lights each, and stove pipe projecting from the 
top. It looked neat and homelike. We saw madame 
looking out of the window, her head dressed ina 
nice white cap, a la Yankee.—Cleveland Herald. © 


Cuicaco.—Eight years ago Chicago was a wilder- 
ness, with only a military garrison, kept up by the 
United States to serve as a check to the aborigines. 
The following extract from a memorial addressed to 
Congress by the Common Council of Chicago shows 
what itis now. ‘The last census rates the inhabi- 
tants of this city between five and six thousand. 
The average import trade is over $1,500,000 annual- 
ly, while that of our exports has reached, within the 
present year, $348,362.” 


State Interest.—We learn from 
authority that the Governor(who returned from 
hiladel phiaon Wednesday,) succeeded in obtaining 


together with $100,000 in possession of the State 


the Joan holders and their representatives—leaving 
%300,000 to be provided by the other banks, under 
a requisition from the Governor. Thus the State 
interest will all be paid in afew days. We also 
learn that, to secure the balance of the common- 
wealth’s deposite in the bank, amounting to about 
$300,000, (or perhaps something more) the branclies 
of the institution are to be transferred as security to |- 
the commonwealth; and that the note holders and 
indivtdual depositors will all be paid, if not immedi- 
ately, at an early day. There will also probably be 
something left for the stockholders. hether the 
bank will attempt to go on, with a reduced capital, 


- ber have amganted last year to upwards of $200,000. 


we are unable to say.. She holds about $700,000 
of State stock.— Harrisburg Intel. 

Cotteces anp Grapuates.—There are in t 
United States, 109 incorporated a J Of these, 
only one (Harvard) was established during the first 
fifty years after the settlement of the country. Abvut 
thirty thousand individuals have, since their estab- 
lishment, been graduated at thé various institations 
throughout the United States—six thousand at Har- 
vard Baiversity alone. | 

Tue Season.—The Peoria (Illinois) Register of 
the 2lst ult., says—The changeable weather: has 

oved very severe on the wheat now in the ground. 

armers tell us that some fields have been entirely 
destroyed. As the like weathef has prevailed 
throughout the middle and eastern States, it is 
feared that the next wheat crop will be a short one. 
In the northern part of this State and in Wisconsin, 
ithas been protected by the snow; but wherever 
this covering has not sheltered it, the damage must 
have been very serious. at 

Tae Froria War.—A writer in the National 
Intelligencer, who dates his Jetter at St. Augustine, 
and who is spoken of by the editors as an intelligent 
gentleman, gives it as his conviction that there are 
not now more than one hundred and twenty warriots 
in the Territory; and he urges that the troops, &c. 
be withdrawn, and that the reward system be adopt- 
ed. By offering a reward of say $1000 for every 
warrior captured, he is confident that the whole of 
them may be secured at a cost of not more than 
$120,000; whereas millions may yet be expended 
in military expeditions &c, before these one hundred 
and twenty can be killed or made prisoners. - 


Iron Convention.—On the 22d instant a Conven- 
tion of the lron Manufacturers of Pennsylvania is to 
take place at Harrisburg. It is expected to be fully 
attended. 

Unitev States Minr.—The Superintendent of 
the United States Mint submitted q report to Con- 
gress on the 2d inst., from which it appears that 
there have been coitied during the past year— 

Gold Coin, Silver Coin. 


Pieces. Coin. . Silver. Value. 


At Philadelphia, 78,964 $710,475 3,375,500 $577,750 
N. Orleans, 18.230 85,200 3,675,500 555,000 
Charlotte, N.C. 31,748 133.0374 


Dahlonega, Ga. 34659 162,885 


Totals. 163,601 1,091,5874 7,051,0V0 1,132,750 

There were also: 1,597,367 cents coined at the 
Philadelphia Mint. The total amount and value of 
coinage at the Mint,since its establishment in 1793, 
and at the branches since their establishment in 
1839, is 257,864,336 pieces amouuiing in value to 
$86.331,486.76. 


Canton Bank, (Ohio.)—The committee appoint- 
ed to examine into the condition of this Bank have 
published a report. Rejecting doubtful debts and 
razeeing the real estate to its present value, they re- 
port the condition of the bank on the 15th January, 
1842, as follows; viz. Liabilities, #162,447.40. 
Resources, $163,700.37. Balancein favour of the 
bank exclusive of the stock $752.8. To this they 
think may be added $17,842, which may be realiz- 
ed from doubtful debts. 


New York Canars.——There are eight lateral 
Canals, which, with the Oneida river improvements, 
have been constructed on loané male by the State. 
The tolls received on these Canalé during the past 
— have been less than the expensegby $376,397.06. 

he same freight has, however, paid tolls on the 
Erie Canal, which are more than sufficient to bal- 
ance these deficiencies; they are,therefore, charg- 
ed to the Erie and Champlain Canals. The receipts 
from the Erie ard Champlain Canals, $2,372,665.87 ; 
expenses, $102,184.86 ; surplus,$1, 970,421.01. 


Battimore AnD Rait Roap.—A letter was 
received on the Ist inst. by the House of Delegates 
of Maryland from Louis McLane, Esq., president of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, which states that, 
of the State bonus delivered to the ompany, amount- 
ing to £720,000 or $3,200,000, th: sum of £5250 
were sold in February and Maret, 1840, as hereto- 
fore reported to the Legislature, ant those remaining 
unsold amount to £714,750 or $3,194,750. The 
letter also states that the subscripton of $3,000,000 
by the city of Baltimore will be adequate to finish 
the road to Cumbegland, and ref-rs the House of 
Delegates to the last annual repon of the company, 
for a particular statement of the eases which disap- 
pointed the expectations of the bozrd as to the com- 
‘pletion of the road to Hancock, during the past 
year, and which will postpone thit desirable event 
to the month of May next.—Balt. Patriot. 


Perrormance oF A New Lacomorive.—The 
Reading Journal gives the followiag account of the 
performance, on the Reading railrad, of a locomo- 
tive called the ** Lycoming,” fromthe manufactory 
of Dotterer & Co., and which, with water and fuel, 
weighed ten tons. ‘ On the 2d inst. she brought 
from Pottsville to Reading 66 cars,50 of which were 
loaded with 34 tons of coal—startng the train on a 
dead level and curve without slipping a wheel. On 
the following day the engine drew from Reading to 
Philadelphia a train of 890 feet Img, consisting of 
72 coal cars, carrying 239 tons feight—the cars 
weighing 134 tons; the gross weigtt of the train be- 
ing 373 tons of 2240 lbs., not incliding the engine 
and tender. ‘The engine started this tremendous 
train at the different watering placeswithout slipping 
a wheel. Unfortunately an accident happened on the 
return, in consequence of some obstructions on the 
road, which did considerable damage to the engine.” 


State Bank or Vircinta anp Brancnes.—T'he 

condition of this bank and branches on the Ist. of 
January, as reported to the Legislature, is as follows : 
—Discounts $5,210,153; specie $850,586; circula- 
tion $2,730,472 ; deposites $377,107. 
_ Stace Aceipent anv Loss or THE Maitz2-On the 
night of the 19th inst., near Peru, Hlinois, in the at- 
tempt to cross the Little Vermillios river, the coach 
of Messrs. Frink, Walker & Co., mail, baggage, four 
horses and all, were lost, except the four persons on 
board.” It is feared that the coach, mail and baggage 
have been swept into the Illinois, never to be found. 
With those four horses, fF. W. & Co. have had 
thirty drowned since 1833, and a direct loss of one 
hundred and three. 


Fresnet.—The rain of last week caused a great 
rise in the Mohawk river, almostevery bridge on the 
line of the Utica Railroad is carried away, and the 
track in many places for miles in leagth is destroyed. 
The communication by railroad is cut off for the pre- 
sent. At little Falls a paper mill was carried away, 
and a portion ofa large stone factory knocked out by 
the ice. At Fort Plain and Amsterdam the bridges 
over the Mohawk are gone, and it was said at Sche- 
nectady on Sunday night that two men had been car- 
ried down on the ice and lost. An immense amount 
of wood, lumber, fences, &c. were carried down 
stream, and the valley of the Mohawk for miles was 
covered to a great depth. ‘I'he river rose twenty 
feet above the ordinary level. 


Mepicat Scnoots.—T here are twenty-eight Medi- 
cal Schools in the United States, the three oldest of 
which are the University of Pennsylvania, at Phila- 
delphia, founded in 1765; the Medical Schools of 
Harvard College, opened in 1782, and that of Dart- 
mouth Colleze, established in 1797. There are 
fourteen State Medical Societies. 

Rents IN THE Coat’ ReGion.—The Miners’ ( Potts- 
ville Pa.) Journal says that the rents paid in that 
region to the owners of ccal Jands for coal and tim- 


el'he average rent dh coal alone is about twenty-five 
cents per ton, 


PENNSYLVANIA STATISTICS.—By the returns made 
to the National Government, we learn that there are 
thirty powder mills in‘’this State, manufacturing 
about 1,200,000 pounds annualiy. Drugs and medi- 
cines to. an amount exceeding two millions of dol- 
lars, are manufactured.—T here are twenty-five glass- 
works, one hundred and eighty-two potteries, twenty 
sugar refineries, eighty-seven paper manufactories, 
employing about eight hundred men—thirty-nine 
rope-walks, seven hundred and thirty-six flourinu 
mills, 2554 grist mills, 4359 saw-mills, one hundred 
and eighteen oil-mills, three hundred and forty-six 
fulling-mills, two hundred and thirty-five wollen fac- 
tories, one hundred and nine cotton-factdries, nine 
hundred and fifty people employed in raising tobacco, 
1170 tanneries, 1010 distilleries, eighty-seven brew- 
eries, 16,228 gallons of wine made, two hundred and 
thirteen furnaces, 365,127 horses, 1,767,620 sheep, 
1,503,064 swine, 11,522 men engaged in mining ope- 
rations, 13,213,077 bushels of wheat, 100 000 bush- 
els more than raised in New York.—Phil. Gaz, 


SapesatH Breaxinc.—On Tuesday 8th inst. the 
mayor of Philadelphia heard the owner of a pleas- 
ure car, named Agostini, on a charge of having run 
the same on the City Railroad last Sunday. He 
was fined four dollars for the offence, according to 
act of Assembly, also five dollars for not registering 
the same, according to the city ordinance. : 


Misstssippt Steam Fricare.—This beautifally 
constructed steam frigate, which has been lying off 
New Castle, Delaware, for some time past, was on 
Monday put on trial. She left New Castle at twos 
o’clock, went five miles up the rivefand returned. 
Her paddles performed fifteen revolutions per minute, 
and she went at the rate of twelve miles per hour. 
The performance was perfectly satisfactory, and she 
is now pronounced ready fur sea. 


New Jersey Common Scuoors.—The annual 
report of the Trustees of the School Fund has 
been made to the Legislature of New Jersey now in 
session. Only 83 townships have heen reported 


ed, there.are. 891 school districts, and 54,340 children,| 
of which 13,120 do not appear to have attended 
school during the year. The number of the proper 
subjects of instiuction in the whole State, is stated 
to be 96,954, and of these 45,619 do not appear to 
have the benefit of the schools. Doubtless many 
attend private sehoole. The sum of $30,000 was 


duly distributed to the several county collectors| wise 


from the income of the State Fund. The whole} 
amount of moneys paid by the township collectors to, 
the trustees of districts in townships, from which 
reports have been received, is $39,699.32. Estima- 
ting the amount received from the State in those 
townships at $16,500, it would follow that in the 
townships and portions of districts from whieh re- 
ports have been received, the inhabitants have raised 
$23,199.32; making for every dollar received from 
the State $1.40 raised by the inhabitants. The last 
year for every dollar received from the State the 
townships raised $1.25. This is purely voluntary, 
and exhibits the growing interests of the people on 
the subject of coinmon school education. 


Western Penitrentiany.—The report of the In- 
spectors of the Western Penitentiary of the state of 
Pennsylvania, is published in the Pittsburg papers. 
The number of persons at present in confinement is 
161—-being an increase during the year of 223; of 
these 139 are white males, one white female, 20 
coloured males, and one coloured female. ‘The ex- 
penses of the convicts during the past year amount 
to $10,304,.80—the whole of which has been account- 
ed for by labour. ‘The profits of the prison amount 
to $1745 over all the expenses for clothing, subsist- 
ence, fuel, light, &c. 


Statue or Wasnincton.—Greenough’s Statue of 
Washington, recently placed in the national Capitol, 
and which’ has received so much newspaper com- 
mendation, we are constrained, greatly against our 
will, to pronounce asad failure. ‘True, it stands ina 
very unfavourable position, and the pedesta? is at 
least one-third too high. Being placed direetly be- 
neath the centre of the skylight, the light falls 
upon the head so as to cast a deep shadow upon the 
entire face below the eye-brows. But aside from 
this disadvantage, the statue itself, we repeat, is a 
failure—justifying the criticism of a clerical friend, 
whois familiar with all that is noble and beautiful 
in art in the old world, that it might safely be wor- 
shipped without violating the command, since it re- 
sembles nothing in the heavens above, or in the 
earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth.— 
NN. Y. Com. Adv. 


APPLICATIONS FOR THE Bankrupt Law in New 
Yorr.—Fifty-six persons have made application at 
the U.S. District Court, to be declared bankrupts, 
and discharged from their debts. Of these thirteen 
names were entered as merchants, seven as brokers, 
four as clerks, three as commission merchants, two 
as dry good merchants, two as masons, one as a hard- 
ware merchant, one as a clothing merchant, one as 
@ provision merchant, one as a coal merchant, one 
as a counsellor at law, one as an auctioneer, one as 
a dentist, one as a glass-manufacturer, ove as iron 
chest manufacturer, one as an editor, and oneas gen- 
tleman. Besides these, there were thirteen entered 
without any designation of their occupation. 


Bank or GranalttE.—The Bank of Granville, 
Ohio, closed its doors January 31.. A circular from 
the directors announcing thé intention of going into 
liquidation, states that $130,000 of the issues of the 
institution had been redeemed within thirty days. 


Towanpa Banx.—The Towanda Bank Pennsyl- 
vania has closed its doors. An investigation of its 
affairs was made by the stockholders, but it was 
concluded not to make the statement public, until 
after a meeting should be held on the 23d of Febru- 
ary. ‘Ihe l’owanda paper says: * we have understood 
from those who ought to know, that the condition of 
the bank is not so desperate as to preclude a hope of 
its recovery.” 

Fire at SgxeneatTeLes.—A large fire tock place 
in the village of Skeneateles on Friday night. *It 
‘broke out in a wooden building connected with the 
woollen factory of Mr. Kellogg, and communicated 
with the principal edifice, a Jarge brick building, 
which,. together with the extensive flouring mill ad- 
joining was totally consumed. ‘The loss is estimat- 
ed at $50,000, on which was an insurance of $2,000. 


East Inpia Corron.—A gentleman who has re- 
sided in Bombay fifteen years, gives it as his opin- 
ion in a letter to a New Orleans editor, that in less 
than five years, East India Cotton will supplant the 
English market. Nothing but the unsettled state 
of some portions of the East, and the rudeness of 
the process by which the article has been cultivated, 
has prevented a competition before this time. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


FROM CANTON. 

The barque Valparaiso, arrived at New York, 
from Canton, brings Canton papers to October 12th, 
which is twenty-six days later than former advices. 
The capture of Amoy by the British forces is con- 
firmed ; and it is added that they had gone into win- 
ter quarters at a port further Northward, name not 
mentioned. 

Several Jearned Chinese have just become con- 
verts to the Gospel: one a distinguished poet, another 
one of the first literary men in the empire. d 

The Canton (Macao) Press of October 2, remarks: 
* According to accounts from Canton, the Chinese 
continue repairing the fortifications near the river.— 
Canton itself is for the present undisturbed, but busi- 
ness continués ina very unsatisfactory state ; and the 
uncertain duration of the present quiet permits neu- 
trals only to carry on their trade without interrup- 
tion.” 

A, passage boat called the Maria, bound from Ma- 
cao to Whampoa, went ashore the latter part of Sep- 
tember. A party of Chinese boarded the vessel, and 
wounded several of those on board. Fifteen persons 
were inthe vessel. Hight of them had arrived at 


had been murdered. 

The new settlement of the British at Hongkong is 
reported to be very unhealthy, so much so that the 
commanding officer has ordered the troops to remove 
on board the transports, hoping thereby to escape 
the effects of the malaiia. 

Canton, 23d Sept.—A letter was received at Ma- 
cao, 18th inst. from Sir Henry Pottinger, announcing 
the capture of Amoy on the 26th August, with very 
little fighting and little loss. It was intended to 
leave a few ships and some troops at Amoy, while 
the main body of the expedition was t@ proceed fur- 
ther Northward, probably to Ningpo and Chusan, 
which place would, no doubt, be easily taken. 


The mate and one of the hands of a British smug- 


gler were decoyed on shore, near Chusan, and mur- 
dered by the Mandarins, in consequence of which, 
we are told, the crew of several of the smuggling 
vessels landed, and with the assistance of the crew 
of H. M. steamer Phlegethori, burnt a village, and 
killed all the Chinese they could get at. At Amoy 
affairs remained quiet, and many of the inhabitants 
had returned there. No edicts have of late been re- 
ceived from Pekin. | 

Accounts from Macao say that Ningpo had been 
taken by the British, and that they had also destroy- 
ed one of the Bogue Forts which the Chinese were 
repairing. 

‘The Chinese were removing the obstructions in 
the mouth of the river, and their behaviour to foreign- 
ers was entirely changed from their former arbitrary 
and dictatorial manner. | 

Extract of a letter, dated Macao, Oct. 12th.— 
There is little change at Canton, except that the 
English merchants have left the place almost entire- 
ly. The fortifications at Whianging, which were 
left when the other Bogue Forts were blown up, 
have been recently destroyed by the English. There 
is a report here that a chop has been received at Can- 
ton from Pekin, which left the latter place after the 
arrival of the new Plenipotentiayy was known there, 
which intimates that an arrangement of the difficul- 
ties may be made, if the British do not insist upon 
Hong-Kong, or the cession of any other part of the 
Chinese territory. Letters received here from Amoy 
say that the forces met no opposition after scaling 
the walls, and in fact found no one in the forts ex- 
cept the men chained to the guns; a proof of the 
cowardice and of the rascality of the Mandarines 
and other officers who would Jeave them under such 
circumstances. . 3 

The Canton Register says that four of five gentle- 
men, attached to English firms, were still at Can- 
ton, and adds the fullowing :—** Canton was, on the 
9th inst. as open to British as to neutral merchaots ; 
it is so now, and we think it will continue so to be. 
Any British merchant will be as safe in Canton as 
any neutral ; that they do not choose to go and con- 
duct their busines there is their own affair; if, in- 
deed the hong merchants were to flatly refuse to 
transact any business with the British merchants 
then the blockade of the port would become a new 
question based on entirely new grounds ; the truce 
and its terms would not then be regarded.—It is 
not improbable that this refusal may soon be declar- 
ed; and then H. M.’s officers will pursue that course 
which their duty dictates.” 

The Register announces the death of another offi- 
cer—Captain Swinburne, of the 18th or royal [:ish 
regiment. A letter in the Register, signed Henry 
Holgate, denies the alleged prevalence of disease at 
Hong-Kong—says that there is no malaria, and that 
the health of the troops is improving, none having 
been ordered on board the transports. The native 


out of 140 in the State. In the 83 townships report- 


population is estimated at nearly 12,000. 


Whampoa, but it was feared the remaining seven] 


. gretted not only by her surviving friends and relations, but 
by all who had the happiness of her acquaintance. She was 
kind hearted and benevolent, Her hand was 


I'he most important item of intelligence, perhaps,| 


is the official notification from Peking that Keshen| 


was to lose his head, contradicting previous accounts) 
that he had again been taken into favour. It is 
known that Keshen was an advocate for buying off 
the invaders by commercial and pecuniary conces-| 
sion, and it is a fair inference from his emnation 
a intents of the Emperor have in no 


Peking Gazeties—6 moon 2 day (July 19. 

hen to be delivered over to the great, council of the 
imperial kindred, who are to meet with the mem-| 
bers of the board of punishments, and having deter- 
mined from evidence his crime to record it in a duly 
prepared report. . Respect this, 
- The imperial will has been received. I or- 
der that the already degraded (from being a) great 
minister of state, Keshen, according to his sentence} 
of the great council of the imperial kindred, be de- 
tained in prison until autumn (9th moon, Oct. 15 to 
Sept. 12,) when he is to be beheaded according to his 
sentence, this. 

“Great fears were entertained at Macao that the 
Nerbudda, transport, with 117 souls on board, had 
been lost. A boat from her, with thirty-three souls 
on board, chiefly soldiers, had been picked up; 
they reported that they had left the Nerbudda in a 
sinking state, having driven over a large reef off the 
North end of Formosa. The boat had been eight 
day’; at sea when picked up. The Nimrod sloop 
of var had gone in search of the Nerbudda. 

Extract of a letter dated Macao, Oct. 13, 1841.— 
The British Expedition on arrival from the East 
Coast reports the chief part of the squadron under 
command of the admiral, to be close to the Chusan 
Island on the 2Ist ultimo, and we may every day 
expect to hear of the capture of Ningpo and Chusan. 
One of the transports with troops and coals has been 
lost on the North end of Formosa—the troops it is 
supposed, would get on shore. 

Extract of a letter dated Canton Oct. 11, 1841.— 


In the city and all the districts and villages near| 


Canton all the able-bcdied men have been enrolled, 
and the elders and head men of all the districts are 
responsible for their appearance in case of invasion. 
Besides these yeomanry, the authorities have enlist- 
ed all the Ladrones, thieves, and idlers, as Lin did 
in February last, with a view of keeping them in 
employ and pay, and thus preventing their getting 
into mischief, and at the same time having them in 
readiness for an emergency. Heretofore the contest 
has been waged with the mandarins and soldiery— 
the people flying or remaining at home; now the 
mandarins have managed, by putting aside the 
soldiery, to make their cause and the people’s one. 
Here the generality of parties are of opinion that 
there will be some order from Peking to suspend all 
trade, after the Emperor has heard of the doings at 
Amoy, Ningpoand Chusan. One or more new com- 
missioners are coming also. The Hong merchants 
are dispirited and.do not conceal their fears that there 
will be fresh troubles ere long. 


FROM TEXAS. 


By way of New Orleans we have advices from 
Galveston to the 24th of January. Atthat place the 
belief of another invasion from Mexico was gaining 
ground, and a letter in the Picayune thus describes 
the measures in preparation to meet and repel it :— 

Large public meetings have been held here, at 
which the right sort of feeling was amply displayed. 
Resolutions were passed to form military companies, 
and to raise $10,000, by subscription, to put the fort 
at the east end of the island in order, and for. other 
military purposes; and so far liberal subscriptions 
have been made, and the whole thing goes on with 
great spirit. 

Captain Wade arrived to-day, in forty-eight hours 
from-Corpus Christi. All was quiet there, but it was 
believed that Santa Anna was in earnest about send- 
ing anarmy into Texas. Captain Wade states that Dr. 
Cameron [an old and respectable inhabitant of the 
country; well-known here] had arrived at Corpus 
Christi, from Mexico, a short time before he left, 
bringing intelligence that ten thousand troops were 
to rendezvous in a short time at Metamoras, there to 
embark in transports for this island.—Considering 
the respectable source from which this account is de- 
rived, rather more confidence is placed in it than the 
thousand stories of the sort which have preceded it. 

A bill had been introduced in the Senate of Texas, 
directing the President to open negociations for an- 
nexing the republic to the United States. ‘The bill 
to repeal the act authorizing the five million loan had 
been passed. | 

Accounts had been received from the West, of the 
capture, by Captain Carnes anda party of men, of the 
advance guard of a party of four hundred Mexicans. 
A large body of Camanches had been down in the 
vicinity of San Antonio and stolen a number of horses} 
and killed some of the settlers. | 

There yet exists great excitement in Texas, in 
respect to the capture of the Santa Fe expedition. 
The Austin Bulletin of the 21st ult. stated that the 
Hon. C. Van Ness, who had just reached that place 
from San Antonio, had with him public papers from 
Chihuahua, giving fuller accounts of the capture. 
The prisoners stated that they had fought the Indi- 
ans from Austin to Santa Fe, and when they were 
captured were completely worn out by fatigue and 
want of food. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MARKET. | 


At New York, February 10.—Flour was very dull.— 
Canal flour generally sold at $6.38 per bbl. Georgetown and 
New Orleans $6. ‘here were considerable parcels of Wheat 
in market, held at $1.25 per bushel. Jersey Corn 63 cents 
per bushel. 

At Philadelphia, February 10.—The Flour markef was 
firm, good brands were worth $6 per bbl. Rye flour $4 per 
bbi. Corn meal $2.88 per bbi. for Pennsylvania meal. No 
sales of Grain, and no supplies had arrived by water. 

At Baltimore, February 10.—Sales of Howard street Flour 
at $5.62 per bbl. City Mills was held at $6 12, but no sales. 
Maryland red Wheat $1.10 a $1.20 per bushel, no sales; Ma- 
ryland white Corn 53 cents per bushel; yellow 85 cents. 


MARRIED. 


At Philadelphia, on Thursday morning, 10th inst., by the 
Rev. H: A. Boardman, H. B. McKay, of St. Louis, Mo., to 
Saran Marian daughter of the late Rev. Opepiau JEN- 
ninGs, D, D., of Nashville, Tenn. 

At Philadelphia, on Saturday, 5th instant, by the Rev. Mr. 
Lord, Witu1AM D. SHeRRERD, to Saran, daughter of James 
Hunt, Esq. 

On the 26th ult., by Rev. J. S. Galloway, Rev. W. D. 
Smita, Senior Editor of the Presbyterian of the West, to Mrs. 
SaraH HuMPHREYS. 


“DIED. 


Tuomas ArmstTRONG, Esq.—Another of our venerable| 
citizens has gone to his rest. ‘Thomas Armstrong, Esq., long 
a distinguished member of the Philadelphia Bar, and some- 
time Judge of our Court, died on Friday, the 28th ult., in the 
seventy-seventh year of his age. We, who have known 
him for years, can bear testimony to his worth, and the unaf- 
fected surrow with which his loss is deplored. Through a 
much longer life than is usually allotted to man, he maintain- 
ed the character of a philanthropist and a Christian, and died 
at length, in the arms of his family, like one who wraps his 
mantle around him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. The 
recollection of his talents, his worth, his unaffected benevo- 
lence, will long keep his memory green in our hearts. Beau- 
tifully has the Scripture embodied these ideas, and at the 
same time breathed consolation to the mourners, when jt 
says, “ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, for they 
rest from their labours, and their works do follow them.” 

Mr. Armstrong was, we believe, the oldest surviving mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia Bar, at the time of his decease.— 
More than half a century has elapsec since he was admitted 
to our Courts. We alluded to him afew weeks since, as 
being the last of the classmates of Judge Hopkinson—but 
alas! little did we think that, in so short a time, he would be 
called to follow the friend of his youth. Death, indeed, has 
been busy of late among the good and venerable of our city. 
Vaughan and Hopkinson had scarcely been carried w their 
last homes, befure we were called on to fullow this good man 
to his final resting place. But why should we indulge in vain 
repinings? He died not away from his friends or after a life 
mis-spent, but fell asleep in the bosom of hig family, with the 
assutance of a gloriousimmortality. He was gathered to his 
fathers, in the sublime language of Holy Writ, like a shock 
of corn fully ripe.—Saturday Evening Post. 


At the residence of Dr. Carson, near Natchez, Mississippi, 
on the 5th of January, the Rev. Grorce W. McELroy, pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian church, in Winchester, Kentucky. 

Mr. McElroy was a native of Kentucky. He graduated 
at Centre College—he went with an expedition of Colonists} 
to Liberia, and after his return, completed his theological 
studies at Princeton. Ilis disease was inflammation of the 
throat, with which he had been afflicted for the last three 
years, and on account of which he had spent the two preced- 
ing winters in the South. The mournful intelligence of his 
death has cast a deep gloom over the minds of his people to 
whom, with a numerous circle of friends and acquaintances, 
especially the young, he was greatly endeared. | 

At Lynchburg, Va., on 28th ult., of consumption, Caro- 
Line S. Cumston, wife of Rev. Edward H. Cumston, and 
daughter of Rev. Dr, Skinner, of New York. 

At Forres, Scotland, on the 10th of November, Mrs. ALex- 
ANDER Murpocu, sister of the late Alexander Fridge, of 
Baltimore, in the 79th year of her age, much and justly re- 


.“ Open as the day, to melting charity,” 
and in her many of the poor have lost a warm and constant 
friend. Her piety was unaffected and sincere, and there is 
abundant reason to believe she has entered upon the “ rest 
which remains for the people of God.” 


Sabbath Evening Services. 


The following Table shows the Sabbath Evenings of each 
month, on which the respective Presbyterian Churches in 
Philadelphia, (so far as we have been informed,) hold their 
regular monthly Evening services. : 


CHURCHES. PASTORS. EVENINGS. 

2d Church, Rev. Dr. Cuyler, Ist Sabbath of month. 
Central Church, Rev. Dr. McDowell, lst do. | 
8ih Church, Rev. Mr. Macklin, Ist do. 

4th Charch, Rev. Mr. Loughridge, 2d do. 

Tth Church, Rev. Mr. Lord, do. 

6th Church, Rev. Mr. Jones, 3d do. 

9th Church, Rev. Mr. Tudehope, 3d do. 

Walnat st.Ch. Rev. Mr. Boardman, the last do. 


Acknowledgments. 


‘Twenty Dollars, from the 


James W. 


Mr. Editor—Permit me to acknowledge, through your 
paper, the debt of gratitude IT owe to the jeopie of my 
charge for their contribution of the sam necesanry to consti- 


tute me a Life Member of the American Bible Society. 
J. M. 
Flemington N. J. Feb. Tth, 1842. 


Fourth Presbyterian Church. 
The. new church edifice of the Fourth Presbyterian 


to. morrow (Sabbath,) 13th inst. On this interesting occasion, 
the Rev. Witham Loughridge, pastor of the church, will 
preach in the morning, at half past ten o'clock; the Rev. 
Alexander Macklin at three o'clock in the afternoon; and 
the Rev. Hf. A. Boardman in the evening at seven o'clock. 
A collection will be taken up after each of these services. 


Seventh Church. 


To-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 13th inst., at seven o'clock, 
there will be divine service in the Seventh ~semeverion 
Church, Rev. Mr. Lord, pastor, Fourth, above C ut 
street, Philadelphia. | 


Thirteenth Chureh. 


The Rev. Griffith Owen, will preach in the Thirteenth 
Presbyterian Church, in Lombard street, between Schuy!- 
kill ‘Third and Fourth, Philadelphia, To-morrow (Sabbath) 
evening, 13th instant, at seven o'clock. 


: Board of Publication. 
The Board of Publication will meet at their Room, on 
Tuesday next, the 15th inst., at half three o’clock,P. M. 
. H. Jonga, Cor. Sec. 


‘Board of Missions. 


Acknowledgment of Monies received | the Treasurer of 
the Board of Missions in the month of January, 1842. 


From the Female Missionary Society of Second Church, 
_— N. Y¥., $100, premium $5.75. Princeton church, N. 
J. $5882. Female Association in said church, $19. Joseph 
Patterson, Esq. of Walnut street church, the second instal- 
ment of his subscrip. $100. Scotchtown church, N.Y. per 
Rev. Mr. Prime, $40. Jamaica church, Long Island, N. Y. 
$40.75. Premium on the two last sums, 92.66. throu 
D. Wells. First church, Amwell, N. J. per C. P. kaw,. 
Ksq., ‘Treasurer, $6. New Brunswick charch, N, J. per Rev. 
R. Birch, additional, $104, prem. $4.94. John V. Cowell, 
Ksq., Central church, add'l. $20. Collection in Duane street 
church, N. York, per H. Auchincloss, Esq. as follows: A per- 
son, name unknown, $50; E. Field, $10: Mr. Av Stuart, 
$50; H. Auchincloss, $50; Seth Grosvenor, for self and oth- 
ers, $40; R. Buloid, $25; James W. Cobb, $20; Silas Brown, 
$20; Wm. H. Smith, $10; Mrs. Jennings, $2; H. Ball, $1; 
J. P. Tredwell, $1 ; Sundry persons unknown, $154 50; C. 
E.. Pierson, $10, premium 4 3-4 per cent. $21.90—Total from 
Duane street church, $461.40. Premium on Dr. Snodgrass's 
checque, 34 cents. A friend, Bridgeton church, N. J. per 
Rev. Mr. Jones, $10. Through Post Office, for an lowa mis- 
sionary, $20. Le Ray church, N. Y. per Rev. John East- 
man, $10. Female Missionary Society of Sagharbour ch. 
N. Y. per Rev. A. Williams » premium $1.33. Pittsgrove 
church, osetia ig G. W. Janvier $25. A friend, Walnutstreet 
church, Philad. per pastor, $100. Vienna church, N. Y. per 
Rev. E. H. Rhinehart, $15. Ringoes’ church, N.J. per Rev. 
J. Kirkpatrick, $22. . First church, Baltimore, per Rev. John 
C. Backus, $651.51. From fullowing churches, per Rev. 8. 
K. Kollock, Agent, Burlington, N. J. $24.77; Boundbrook, 
N. J. $27; Individuals in Smithfield, N. J. $15; Clarissa 
Brown, Somers; N. Y. $2.50; Sabbath School Association, 
Duane streei, New York, $14.36; Miss Mary Hanna, Jamai- 
ca, N. Y. $25; Rev.S. K. Kollock's donation, $24.20—'lotal 
through Agents $128.38. Benev. Society lat church of Caze- 
novia, N. Y. per A. Ford,'’Esq. Treas., $34, premium $3. Da- 
rien church, Georgia, $45.50. T'wo friends of Domestic Mis- 
s10ns, in Darien, $8. Fayetteville church, N.€. per Hon. 
H. Potter, $40. Dr. H. L. Hodge, Second church, Philadel- 
phia, $45. Church of Meadville, Pa. Monthly Concert coll. 
per John Reynolds, Esq. $14.80, Féss for six copies Mission- 
ary Chronicle $6. Collection in Second church, Philad., in 

rt, $82.26, less uncurrent notes, $22. Easton church, per 
*. Green, Esq., Treasurer, $100. ‘Total, $2307.89. 

Tuomas Hoce, Treasurer. 


Rev. 


Board of Education. 
Acknowledgment of Monies received in January, 1842. 
Central church, Phitad. James Sharewood @1 ; Miss Wo- 
lom 50 cents; $5—$6.50. Tenth ch. Philad. J. 

ir. Hooke $5. Second ch. Philad. in part, A. Brown $5 ; 
Mrs. Stockley $1; W. Dulty $33 Mary Anderson $5; Mrs. 
C. Field $5; Isaac R. Smith $10; Dr. H®? L. Hodge $50; 
Cash collection $80.36; No. 330 Market street 179.36. 
Female Missionary Soc. Second ch. Albany, N. Y. per A. 
McClure, for Sprague Scholarship in Princeton Theological 
Sem. $75. Premium on the above $4.31. Congregation o 
Pittsgrove, Rev. G. W. Janvier $25. Through the Mis- 
sion Rooms, New York $161.94. Prem. on the above $8.30. 
Through A. Ingram, Jr. Treas. Pittsburg $62.50. First Pres. 
ch. New York $1800; Premium on Draft $87.75; Additional 
$550; Premium $49.50—$2487.25. Miami Presb. Rev. 
James C. Barnes, far a particular student $18. ‘Through 
Rev. Dr. Snodgrass, a balance $1.25. Th W. Nisbet, 


Treas. Louisville, Ky. $37.50. Lewistown, Pa. wy Rev. J. 
S. Woods $16. Middle ‘Tuscarora cong. by Rev. J. Flemi 
$5.20. Cong. Alexandrieand Hart . Pa. J. Porter . 


Mr. Pebie, through Rev. W. Chester 


cerpts . Fem. Ed. Soc. Ninth ch. Philad. 
Rev. A. Tudehope $53. Catharine Spearing, Philad. $5. 
Duane street ch. N. York, by H. Auchincloss, Mr. Kinlock 
Stuart $50; H. Auchincloss ; Robert Buloid $20; James 
A. Cobb $20; Miss Williams $10; Sundries $144.21; Ex- 
change on Philad. $22.13—$316.34. Presb. ch. Bedford, Pa. 
by S. H. McDonough $3.60. ‘Total, $3550.05.. 
J. B. Mircueny, Treasurer. 


The following sums ‘have been received at the Mission 
Rooms, New York, for the Board of Education. 

Newtown ch. L. I., per Mr. Goldsmith $36. Brick church, 
New York $144.27. A Friend, through Bank of New York 
$5. Total, $185.27. 

M. B. Hope, Cor. Sec. Board of Education. 


Board of Foreign Missions. 
Cash received at Philadelphia, in January, 1842. 


Philad. Sabbath School Missionary Soc. of 2d Pres. ch. by 
Miss Mary Rice, ‘Treas, for the education of Eleanor Cuy- 
ley, Wm. Dulty, Mary Rice, and James Nassau, in Northern 
India $100. ew Castle, Del. Fem. Miss.’ Assuc, $37.25; 
Monthly Concert $17.75; Sabbath School $5. Per Sarah 
McCalmont, Treas. F. M. A. $60. Mauch Chunk, Pa. Pres. 
ch. per Rev. R. Webster $10. Woodbury, N. J., David Roe 
$20. Presbytery of Newton, per Ex Greene $100. Cape May, 
N. J. Cold cong. per Rev. Moses Williamson, per 
Edwards, Junior $25. Oxford cong. New Castle Presb. in 
part for 1842, per Rev. J. M. Dickey $60. Wheeling, Va. 
collection at Mon. Prayer Meeting in Presb. church in Sept., 
October, November, ember, and January $60.56; Sab- 

bath School of same church, and which is under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. John Khote $28.75—$89.31—Less exchange 

id at Wheeling $6.61, per Z. Jacob $82.70. Trenton, ‘Ten. 

resb. ch. per M. Woodfine $14.75. ‘Trenton, N. J., Presb. 
church, per T. J. Stryker, to constitute Rev.;John Hall an 
Honorary Member $108. Milton, Del. collection at Mon. 
Concert in Presb. ch. for support of Dr. J. C. Hepburn, in 
Siam, per James Williamson $30. Bladensburgh, Md., coll. 
in Presb. ch. $11; Donation of Miss Brice $5, per Henry V. 
D. Nevins$16. Pine Creek cong. in part for support of Rev. 
W. Hamilton, Missionary among the Indians, per John H. 
Grier, pastor $70. Easton, Pa., collection in Sabbath school 
in Presb. ch. being the second payment for the Education of 


Mr. Wilson in Northern India $27. Hollidaysburg, collec. 
$38.17; Mon. Con. in Spring Creek $2.36, per’l‘homas McNa- 
mara $40.53. Darien, Geo. Presb. ch. per E. 8. , per 
W.S. Martien $45.50. Balance to constitute Rey. R. H. 
Lilly and Lady, Mount Carmel, Illinois, Life members $10. 
constitute Eldridge same place, Life member, 
$30. Elkhorn, Illinois, Mon. 

$8.20. Philad. Dr. Hugh L. “— #45. 

LOMON ALLEN, Agent. 


ONDON THEOLOGICAL BOOKS.—Imported and for 
sale by J. WuetHam & Son, 144 Chestnut street, Phi- 
ladelphis—4lsanc Ambrose’s Works. Barrow’s Sermons and 
Expository Treatises. Bates on the Four Last Things. Rev. 
Richard Sustec’s whole Works. Rev. John Owen's complete 
Works. Do. on the Hebrews. 
etc., sold separately. Bi Berkiey’s Works. Bishop's 
Christian Memorials of the XIX. Century. ve and Ben- 
nett's History of the Dissenters. Bingham’s Christian Anti- 
uities and other Works. Blair's Sermons. Bolton's Trea- 
tise fur Comforting Afflicted Consciences. Bradford's Select 
Works. Brewster’s Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. 
ition of the Thirty-nine Articles. Do. 
History of hisOwn ‘Times. Do. Pastoral Care. mags De 
nity of Human Nature. Burder’s Oriental Customs. 
op Butler's Analogy of Religion. Do. Sermons. Do. Works, 
bound’in one volume. Cecil's Sermons, Chase's Antino- 


Indwelling Sin, Temptation, 


Bishop Burnet’s 


‘ mianism Unmasked. Clarke and Pyle’s Paraphrase of the 


Old and New Testament. Claude’s Essay on the Composi- 
tion of aSermon. Do. Defence of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. Cole on God's Sovereignty. Cox's Lives of the Prim- 
itive Fathers. Coleman's Sermons. 
ance of Parallels. : 
All orders from a distance, when perenne with the 
money, promptly attended to, securely packed, and sent to 
any part of the country. feb 12 


Gee OF NEW ENGLAND.—Just published 
and for sale by Henry Perkins, 134 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia—Sketches of New England, or Memories 
of the Country, containing Saturday Night; Thanksgiving 
Day ; A Country Stry ; Sunday in the Country; Governor 
Wentworth; Ossipee Falls: The Notch; Mount Washing- 
ton; Country Visitings: Country Doctors; The Village; 

ary Arran; Country Girls; Country Burial Places; and 
Country Weddings. Dedicated to Yankee Absentees. By 
John ——— Esq., Justice of the Peace and Quorum, 

feb 12— 


RS. JANVIER’S SEMINARY.FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, WILMINGTON, waRE.—This Institution 
is located upon Quaker Hill. Its situation is high, healthful. 
and pleasant, and evéry arrangement upon the premises is 
well adapted to the promotion of the health and of 
the papils. The courseof studiesin this Seminary embraces 
all the branches of a substantial, thorough, and ite Eng- 
lish Education; together with the instruction in t French 3 
Latin, Greek,and Hebrew Languages; in Music, Drawing, 
and Painting, and in Needle-work. The Teachers engaged 
in the various departments, are well qualified and experi- 
enced. The year is divided into two Sessions of five months 
each, the first commencing on the first day of May, and the 
second on the first day of November. 
The vacations are April and October. No deduction is 


made for absence at any other time. 


Sixth street Ch. Rev. Mr. Janeway, every Sabbath evening.| 


Treams.—The for Board, Washing, and Tuition in 
all the English Branches, (payable in advance, per Session,) 
is $87.50. The only extra charges are, for Latin, 
‘Greek, or Hebrew, $12; Drawing and Painting, $12; Ma- 
sic, $24; Use of Musical Instrumenis, $4. ; 

Books and Stationery are furnished to the - at the 


usual! prices. 


Received for the Alumni of the Theulogicel Seminary at 
Rev. Mr. 


Church of Philadelphia, will be opened for divine service, | 


a heathen youth to be named Jesse M. Howell, in School of : 


on. collec, - Rev. C. Riggs 
Total $902.68. 


Crutwell’s Concord- | 


Danville, Pa. ad- 
ditional, by Rev. D. M. Halliday, making with previous re- 
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THE SAINT/S DESIRE FOR GOD. 
ia | George Herbert 1629. 
Come, Lord! tyhead doth burn, my héart is sick, 
‘Whilst thou dost ever, ever stay ; 
deferrings wound me to. the quick 
y spirit gaepeth night and day. | 
Ohy show thyself to me, 
‘Or take me‘up to thee? 
When man was lost, thy pity looked about, 
“To see what help-in th’-earth-or sky. 
Bat there wes none; at least no help without ; 
The help did’in thy bosom lic, 
Oy show thyself to me, 
» »» Ortake me up to thee! 


‘There lay thy Son. And must he leave thet nest, — 

Phat hive of sweemess,to remove | 

‘Thtaldom from those, who would not at a feast 

one poor apple for thy love? J 

Qh, show thyself to me, 
Or take me up to thee! 


He did; he came, O my Redeemer dear, 
After all this canst thou be strange? 
: So many years baptized, and not appear ? 
As if thy love could fail, or change! 
Oh, show thyself to me, 
Or take me up to thee! 
Yet if Thou stayest still, why must I stay ? 
My°God, what is this world to me— 
This world of wo? Hence, all ye clouds; away, . 
Away! I must get up and see. 
__. Oh, show thyself to me, 
"Or takeme up to thee! 


Nothing but drought and dearth, but bush and brake, 
. .. Which way soe’er I look, I see. 
Some may dream merrily ; but, when they wake, 
They dress themselves, and come to thee. 
Oh, show thyself to me, | 
_ Or take me up to thee! | 


We talk of harvests; there are no such things, 
But'when We leave our corn and hay. 
There is no fruitfal year, but that which brings 
The last, and loved, though dreadful day. 

Oh, show thyself to me, 
Or take me up to thee! 


Oh, loose this frame, this knot of man untie! 
That my free soul may use her wing, 

Which now is pinioned with mortality, 

_ Asan entangled, hampered thing. 
Oh, show thyself to me, 


What have I left, that I should stay and groan? 
' ‘The most of me to heaven is fled; | 
My thoughts and joys are all packed up and gone, 
And for their old acquaintance 
Oh, show thyself to me, 
Or take me up to thee! | . 
“ Come, dearest Lord! pass not this holy season,” 
My flesh, and bones, and joints do pray ; 
And e’en my verse, when, by the rhyme and reason, 
- The word is Stay, says ever, Come! 
Oh, show thyself to me, 
Or take me up to thee! 


From the New \ crk American. 
THE DEAD. | 
The dead. The dead are with us: 
And they throng around our way, 
And the greenness of their memory 
In our hearts can ne’er decay. 
When round the hearth we gather, 
We know that they are there; 
. And with them our spirits worship 
In the holy place of prayer. 


Around our couch at midnight, 

Their forms flit slowly by, _ 

And in olden tones they speak tous, 
Eré they fade into the sky. - 

At twilight, when the dew falls, 
‘They walk with us and sing, 

And their voice is like the murmuring 
Of swallows on the wing. 


when in social circle 

‘We join the merry band, 

Or in the hour of sorrow, 
Sit silent hand in hand, — 

~' They come and sit beside us, 

And gaze into our eyes; 

And we listen to their voices then, 

_ With a calm and mute surprise. 


The departed—the departed, 
They crowd around me now, | 
' And a sweet and cheerful light of peace 
They shed upon my brow. 
I know they have not left me, 
Tho’ no more I see their forms; _ 
And their presence, ’mid the strife of life, 
Ts like sunshine seen in.storms. 


The beautiful, the beautiful, 
All silently they stand, 
Within the chambers of my soul, 
A fair and shadowy band; 
And from out those chambers now and then 
This cheerful voice is given, : 
“Qh! faint not, while ye walk below : 
Ye dwell with us in heaven. 


« No earthly sorrow blight us, © 
No chill misfortunes pain ; 
Then weep not, tho’ with you no more— 
In form we walk again. 
Ye feel that we are with you— 
When ye wander by the streams, 
And ye see our faces as of old, 
In the pleasant light of dreams. 


«¢ And when in twilight musings 
Ye think of us as dead— 
And ‘o’er our grassy resting place 
The sweet spring flowers ye spread, 
Remember, for the soul that Lives 
\ There can no ending be— ~ 
_ Remember, that the soul once born. 
Lives thro’ eternity.” | 
COMPOSITION OF VARIOUS ALLOYS. 
Brass is composed of two parts of copper to 
one of zinc; or copper and calamine, (an ore of 
zinc,) equal quantities. Pinchback consists of 
from five to ten parts copper, and one of zinc. 
Bell metal is composed of three parts copper 
and one of tin. Gun metal, nine parts copper 
and one of tin. Tombac, sixteen parts copper, 
one part zinc and one of tin. The composition 
of pewter is seven pounds of tin, one of lead, 
four ounces of copper and two of zinc. That 
of type metal is nine parts lead, two parts anti- 
mony and one of bismuth.—Solder, two parts 
of lead with one of tin. Queen’s metal, nine 
parts of tin, one of bismuth, one of antimony, 
and one of lead. Jewel gold is composed of 
twenty-five: parts gold, four parts silver, and 
- seven parts fine copper. In forming metallic 
compounds of alloys, it is proper to melt such 
of the ingredients as are the least fusible first, 
and aflerwards add the others, stirring them 
briskly till they are thoroughly commixed. 


A COLD WINTER. 

The London Globe says that the most rigid 
winter on record is probably that of 1709, call-| 
ed by distinction the “cold winter.” All the 
rivers and lakes were frozen to the bottom, and 
even the seas were icebound to the distance of 
several miles fromthe shore. Birds and beasts 
were strewed dead in the fields, and human be- 
ings perished by thousands in their houses. In 
England wheat rose in price from £2 to £4 per 
quarter.—The year 1740 was also very cold, a): 
whole ox being roasted on the Thames. The 
years of extreme heat were much less frequent, 


| of the young couple. t 


Mr. ———— was second to none} 
“Danforth & Hildeb 

bed *\ : rt e urn, 
which every thing around their dwelling was| 


| fectly natural for the affectionate and romantic 
wife, to indulge those bright visions of the fu-| 


_| aged, forsake intoxicating drinks which have 


{ fury. 


| expiration of the mortgage, when he had rob- 


attention is, that the ycllow and red rays are’ 
‘destructive to germination, whereas, under the 


Me. was the son of a 
wealthy New England farmer.’ In early life 
married a young lady pi of much moral, 


| worth, and ‘endowed with those amiable quali-) 


ties, which well fitted her for the, endeared rela- 
tion of wifeand mother. Soon after their mar- 
riage, Mr. — and his wife moved on to a 
large and highly.cultivated farm, given him by 
his pious father. But few domestic circles were 
ever more tranquil or happy than theirs—but 
few persons ever entered upon life with pros- 
pects more cheering. Well supplied with the 


winter—those seasons of intellectual harvest, 
to the hardy yeomanry of our land. Occasion- 


evening with them, and were always sure to 
return pleased with their visit, and the prospects 


Asa farmer, 
in his neighbourhood, and the air of neatness 


made jto assume, proved conclusively, that his 
companion well understood, ‘and as well per- 
formed her duties. Thus situated, it were per- 


ture, which would often rise before her, never| 
dreaming that they were all to vanish in empty 
air. Alas! she knew not, and perhaps it were 
well she did not know, of the clouds of dark- 
ness and sorrow, that were yet to gather over 
her pathway. She dreamed not of the months, 
and even years of anguish that awaited her. 
How could she think that the sound of her hus- 
band’s footsteps, which now as he returned 
from his daily toil, sent such a thrill of joy 
through her bosom, would ever fall upon her 
ear, in the stillness of the midnight hour, after 
hours of painful watching for his return, like 
the knell of death—in tones more to be dreaded 
than the stealthy step of the tiger—or the low 
murmurings of the earthquake, But so it was. 
After the birth of her second child, it was dis- 
covered that he-partook of the social glass with 
increasing frequency. His friend admonished 
him of his danger, and besought him by the. 
memory of his departed father, by the duties 
he owed his excellent wife, and the two children. 
which God had given them, to break “at once 
the fatal charm, which threatened to make him 
the slave of appetite. His wife, too, amiable 
woman, would seek for opportunities in his mo- 
ments of reflection, affectionately to remind him 
of the vows he had made her in former years, 
and with a playful smile upon her cheeks, would 
paint joyous scenes for the future. ‘* Come,” 
she would often say in her own soothing and 
bewitching manner, “forget the past, we have 
still a competence left, and with God’s bless- 
ings upon us, we can yet be happy. All are. 
liable to err, but when the error is discovered, 
to turn from it is noble. Do not be discour- 


made us so unhappy, (and in spite of all her ef- 
forts, the tears would fill her eyes,) and we can 
again be happy.” Such appeals would reach 
his generous bosom, not yet rendered obdurate 
by strong drink—clasping her hand in his own, 
and fixing his eye alternately upon his afflicted 
wife.and helpless babes, with the big tear stand. | 
ing upofi his manly cheek, he would renew the 
vows of former years, and promise to reform. 
Often he tried, and as often failed. His appe- 
tite, seconded by the temptations of a neigh- 
bouring dram-sellef, was too strong, he became 


were neglected. His time was chiefly spent at 
a neighbouring grocery, the owner of which, in 
the true spirit of his trade, instead of admonish- 
ing him of his danger, and endeavouring to re- 
claim him, and restore him to his afflicted fam-. 
ily, catered to his morbid appetite, and bound 
closer and stronger the chains of slavery 
around the thiserable victim of his avarice. : 

The effects of this indulgence now began to 
manifest themselves in his temper. He was no 
longer the kind and cheerful neighbour, the af- 
fectionate husband and father. He became sul- 
len and morose, petulant and tyrannical in his 
family. ‘* The lamb was turned into the tiger.” 
His wife, with her helpless little ones, on whom 
he would not once have suffered the winds of 
heaven to breathe too roughly, were often com- 
pelled to flee from their dwelling amid the 
storms of a dark winter’s night, and seek shelter 
in the barn from a husband’s and a father’s 
The wife tried in vain to hide from 
others, her |husband’s cruelty ; it became public, 
and many were the hearts that pitied her, and 
sympathized with her as they thought of her 
worth—-of what she had been, and what there 
was before her. There was but one of all her 
neighbours who refused to pity her, and endea- 
vour to soothe her aching spirit—that one was 
the rum seller. We, for the paltry gain of the 
traffic, would continue to furnish her husband 
with drink, even to intoxication, though aware 
that every time he returned home drunk, it was 
to abuse an amiable woman and affectionate 
children, worthy of a better fate, and to vent 
upon them his rage, forall the insult and abuse 
heaped upon himself atthe dram shop. | 

Years soon passed away, and gambling and 
intemperance had wasted the farm given him 
by his departed father; the last portion of it 
was mortgaged to the dram-seller; who at the 


bed them of house and land—the husband of re- 
spectability, and the wife and children of their 
peace ; turned them out of doors into the streets. 

They next removed into a neighbouring town, 
and occupied a wretched hovel, but tee qua- 
lified to protect them from the storms of the 
winter, or the rains of summer. | 

It was about this time that I first became ac- 
quainted with the family. It was then a sickly 
season, and the family of this unhappy man suf- 
fered severely. One of his little ones lay dead 
in the house, having died probably as much for 
the want of those little comforts which its feeble 
condition rendered necessary as from the se- 
verity of the disease. Be this as it may,it was 
mercifully removed from the sorrows of this 
world. Of the remaining four of his children, 
two were sick, his wife too, was wearied, and 
almost exhausted by her sorrows and her con- 
stant watching and toil. Yet ‘in the midst of 
all this severe affliction, the husband and father 
was drunk !— Temperance Advocate. | 


GERMINATING SEEDS UNDER COLOURED GLASS. | 


The following refmarks by Mr. Hunt, the 
secretary of the Royal Polytechnic Society, in. 
England, relate to a most curious discovery; 
and one which may prove very useful to the 
cultivators of rare exotics. We hope some of 
our readers will be stimulated to repeat the ex- 
periments, and to send us the results. 
“It is scarcely necessary to explain that 
every beam of light proceeding from its solar 
source is a bundle of different coloured rays to. 
the absorption or reflection of which we owe all 
that infinite diversity of colour which is one of 
the greatest charms of cref&ttion. These rays 
have been known to possess different functions. 
‘“‘ The light which permeates coloured glass 
partakes, to some considerable extent, of the 
character of the ray which corresponds with the 


or chimical rays, to the exclusion, or nearly 
so, of all the others; yellow glass admits only 
the permeation of the luminous rays, while red 
glass cuts off all but the heating rays, which 
pass it freely. ‘This affords us a very easy 
method of growing plants under the influence of 


blessings of life—with minds well caltivated—| 
their small, but well selected library was often| 
made a source.of instruction and amusement | 
during the long evenings of a’ New England | 


ally their neighbours would call and spend the! Tha 


glass in colour; thus blue glass admits the blue |. 


any particular light which may be desired. | 
‘“‘ The fact to which I would particularly call 


the most remarkable being 1788 and 1881, the 
latter distinguished by its excellent vintage, me 
the appearance of a brilliant comet. 


influence of violet, indigo, or blue light, the 
process is quickened in a most extraordinary 
manner. . | 


FRANSPORTATION ON: THE SABBATH. — | 
ble and| The undersigned; interested in the Western 


‘Trade of Philadelphia, hereby express their 


opinions, that the trans 
dize by our Canals and 
bath, is unauthorized by any necessity, and 
‘much 'to\be Jamented as a violation of the law 
of God; and its discontinuance is recommend- 
proprietors of the Transportation 


ed‘to the 
Lines. 


Tingley & Burton, 
J. & B. Orne, 
eorge W. ‘Taylor, 
Alexander Fullerton, 
Burnett, Withers & Co. 
Copeland & Schaffer, 
Buck & Potter, 
John C. Farr & Co. 
Oliver Brooks, 
Clement Cresson, 
Alex. Read, 


Taylor, Paulding, West & Co. 


rtation of Merchan- 
ilroads. on the Sab- 


Rich, Ashhurst & Sons, Joshua Cowpland, 
T. L. @ A. Fassitt & Co. ‘Reed, Bro. & 
Atwood & Co. . Fraley, ey & Cu. 
| Brown, Newbold & Co. . Haskell & Merrick, 
-Wurts, Musgrave & Warts, Abner Elmes, 
Field, Fobes & Co. Osman Reed & Co. 
‘Thomas Elmes & Sons, Wm. mati 
Wurts, Caldwell & Co. W. W. & H. Smith, — 
Watson & Hildeburn, | Wm. 8. Hansell & Son, 
Dutton & Gemmill, Sam::el Ashmead, 
R. Pattersoné&Co. Jacob igan, Jr. 
Fassett & Longstreth, J.& A. Wray 
Robbins, Tingley & Co. Stuart & Brethers, 
& Mason, : D. H. Macurdy & Co. 
vi Dickson, Geo. W. McClelland, 
. N. Dickson & Co, D. B. Hinman, 
David H, White & Co. Hall, Andwews & Co. 
g- Handy & Co. Dickson & Brother, 
E. Wilcox & J. Welsh, Jr. Hieskell, Hoskins & 


Holmes, Sturgeon & (Co. 
Weber, Miller & Hand, 
Joseph F 
Trotter, Morrell & 
Hutman & Hamman, 
Daniel Deal & Co. 
John H Rrown & Co. 
Hoge & Austin, 

Robert Steen & Co.., 
James I. Duncan & Co. 
Lewis Brown, 

Spering, Good & Co. 
Johnston & Burk. 
Morgan, Buck & Co. 
Grigg & Elliott, 


Earps & Haven, Rockhill, Smith & Co. : 
Dale, Remington & Ross, Eckert, Snider & Fraizer, 
Garrett &. Yard, _ Allen, Wilson & Co. 
J. & H. Alexander, Hogan & Thompson, 
Addicks,Van Dusen & Smith, David Graham, 
‘Kennedy. Julian & Co, Hill & Janney. 
Wolfe & Boswel., 
Philadelphia, January, 1842} 
: From the Savannah Georgian. 
DATES OF THE UNITED STATES SETTLEMENTS. 


As we have sometimes been asked about the 
first settlement of Savannah, and other places, 


we now offer for the 


satisfaction of our readers, 


a list, showing when the Colonies were first 
planted in this country by European powers, 


that have, since the 
compact, for mutual 


States of America. 


year 1776, by voluntary 
defence and preservation, 


| been universally distinguished as the United 


The settlement of Florida 


by the Spaniards is also given, which shows 
that St. Augustine is the oldest town now ex- 
isting in our Republic. | 

What a subject of meditation for the moral- 
ist—what a theme for the American patriot, to 


inspire his children’s 


minds with sentiments of 


admiration and gratitude for their sage and he- 


roic ancestors. Not 


quite three little centuries 


have passed since the chivalrous Hidalgo plant- 
ed the gorgeous ensign of old Spain among the 
sublime magnolias of the Floridian wilderness. 
Since then, successtvely, the enterprising Bri- 
ton, hardy Hollander, and adventurous Dane; 
the prudent Swede, the Finlander, and gallant 
Gaul, have each awhile possessed a portién of 
our soil. But now, let grateful mankind thank 
auspicious heaven, what once were tributary. 


we hope for ages, by 


| colonies of foreign rulers, are happily united, 


the holiest feelings of our 


nature, as an independent and commercial na- 
tion, great and rapidly advancing to pre-emi- 
nence in literature, scientific agriculture, com- 
merce, and the useful arts, an inspiring and in- 
telligent people, whose vigorous spirit of un- 


tiring industry has 


borne them fearlessly to 


every clime, where civilized or savage man can 


| live a gallant and unconquered nation, whose 


drankard, farm and family | lustrous banner, while it nobly waves defiance 


to him who would dare to shackle their free 
energies, ever generously offers its protecting 


er, and diffuse the 


| freedom through the 


| folds to shield the helpless from a despotic pow- 


blessings of enlightened 
world. 


or 2=| Oldest Town. | By whom peopled. 
Territories. |& 
| Florida, 1565} St. Augustine, Spanish. 
Virginia, 1607; Jamestown, English. 
New York, 1614) Albany, Dutch, 
Massachusetts, |]620) Plymouth, English. 
N. Hampshire, |1623) Dover, Do. 
New Jersey, /|1624 Bergen, Danes. 
Delaware, 1627 Cape Henlopen, | Swedes and Fins. 
Maine, 1630 York, English. 
Connecticut, {1633 Windsor, Do. 
Maryland, 1634 St. Mary’s, Do. 
Rhode Island, {1636 Providence, Do. 
N. Carolina, |1650' Albemarle, Do. 
S. Carolina, 1670 Port Royal, Do. 
Michigan, 1680 Detroit, French. 
Pennsylvania, |1682 Philadelphia, English. 
Illinois, 1683 Kaskaskia, French. 
Arkansas, 1685' Arkansas Post, Do, 
Indiana, 1690 Vincennes, Do. 
Louisiana, 1699 Herville, Do. 
Alabama, 1702 Fort near Mobile, Do. 
Mississippi, 1716 Natchez, Do. 
Vermont, — 1725 Fort Dummer, English. 
Georgia, 1733 Savannah, Do. 
Tennessee, 1756 Fort London, Do. 
Missouri, 1763 St. Genevieve, French. 
Kentucky, 1775 Boonsboro’ D. Boon, from Va. 
Ohio, 1788 Marietta, Emig. from N.E. 


THE OLDEST TREE IN THE WORLD. 


Mr. Loudon, in a 


late work, gives, an en- 


graving of the cypress of Somma, in Lombardy, 


perhaps the oldest tree on record. 


There is an 


ancient chronicle extant at Milan, which proves 
it to have been a tree in the time of Julius Cex- 


| sar, forty-two years before Christ. 


It measures 


one hundred and twenty-one feet in height and 


twenty-three feet in 


circumference at one foot 


from the ground. It was respected by Napoleon, 
who, when laying down the plan for his great 
road over the Simplon, diverged from a straight 
line, to avoid injuring the tree. 


SKATING ON ARTIFICIAL ICE. 
We had the pleasure last evening of passing 
an hour in a very comfortable room, enjoying 
the sight of some excellent skaters ‘cutting 


| figures” on a sheet of ice large enough for the 


full enjoyment of the recreation, and a 
enough ‘to be adopted as readily as a_billiard- 
table amongst the resources of a gentleman’s 


mansion! 


Thisextraordinary exhibition is open 


at Jenkins’s nursery grounds on the New-road, 
where a small room is most tastefully fitted up 
to represent a frozen pond lying in a nook ofa 
very picturesque landscape, covered with icicles 
and hoar frost. The object of the patentee, 
Mr. Henry Kirk, is at present to prove the 
practicability of applying artificial ice to the 


purposes of skating. 


He has for this purpose 


covered the floor of a large room or pavilion. 
Nothing could be more satisfactory than the 


| result. The ice yields sufficiently to the skate 


to enable it to run freely, while it yet cuts so 
little that we can easily believe in the durability 


for which the patente 


vouches. ‘T'he sub- 


stance laid down may be regarded as ice; for 


rather more th 
held by chemical ag 
tion. 


per. cent. of it is water 
y in a state of congela- 


It is not more than an inch in thickness, 


and yet its durability, it is calculated, is such as 


| to be able to resist the effects of from one to 


two years’ incessant skating. It is renewable 


with the greatest facility. 


With the view of 


subjecting the artificial ice to the severest criti- 


Baker-street Bazaar; 


-cism, a quantity of it was laid down at the 


and the members of the 


“Skating Club” were invited to test its pro- 
perties, who, after repeated trials, expressed their 


great admiration of the invention, and their 


conviction that the project, apparently so chi- 
merical, of enabling the skater to enjoy: his 


favourite amusement 
completely realized. 


at all seasons, had been 
The temperature to which 


the artificial ice was exposed, and in which it 
was used, on this occasion, with perfect success, 
was upwards of 80 degrees. The visiters had 


also an opportunity 


of inspecting a model, de- 


and executed under the direction of Mr. 


signed 
| W.D. Bradwell, of a “ Frozen Lake,” upon 


which it is proposed to carry out the experiment 
upon a scale of great magnitude. A part of the 
present plan is to allot rooms to the use of 
learners, in which they may acquire sufficient 


dexterity to appear without danger or discredit 


| upon “the great lake.”—Chronicle. 


E PRESBYTER 


The following beautiful and graphic descrip- 


tion of Nazareth we copy from Dr. Robinson's) 


recent travels in the East: i 

After. breakfast I walked out alone to the top 
of the hill over Nazareth, where stands the neé- 
glected Wely of Neby Isma’il. Here, quite un- 
expectedly, @ glorious prospect opened on the 
view. The air was perfectly clear and serene; 
and [shall never forget the impression I receiv- 
ed, as the enchanting panorama burst suddenly 
upon me. There lay the magnificent. plain of 
Esdraelon, or at least all its Western part; on 
the left was seen the round top of ‘Tabor over the 


| intervening hills, with portions of the little Her- 


mon and Gitboa, and the opposite mountains of 


| Samaria, from Jenin, westward to the lower hills 


extending toward Carmel. Then came the long 
line of Carmel itself, with the convent.of Elias 
on its Northern end, and Harfa on the shore at 
its foot. In the West lay the Mediterranean, 
gleaming in the morning sun; seen first far in 
the South on the left of Carme}:-then interrupt- 


| ed by that mountain: and again appearing on its 


right so as to include the whole bay of Akka, 
and the coast stretching far North to a point N. 
10°, W. Akka itself was not visible, being hid- 
den by. intervening hills. Below on the North 
was spread out another of the beautiful plains of 
Northern Palestine, called el-Buttauf; it ‘runs 
from E. to W., and its waters are drained off 
‘Westward through a narrower valley, to the 


-Kishon (el-Mukutta) at the base of Carmel. 


On the Southern border of this plain, the eye 
rested on a large village near the foot of an iso- 
lated hill, witha ruinous castle on the top; this 
was Sefurich, the ancient Sepphoris or Dioczs- 
urea. Beyond the plain eb-Buttauf, long ridges 
running from East to West rise one higher than 
another, until the mountain of Safed overtops 


| them all, on which, that place is seen ‘a city set 


upon a hill.” Further toward the right is a sea 
ot hills and mountains, backed by the higher ones 
beyond the lake of Tiberias, and in the North- 
east by the majestic Hermon with its icy cover. 

Carmel here presented itself to great edvan- 
tage ; extending far out into the sea and dipping 
his feet in thewaters. The highest part of the 
ridge is toward the South. ‘The Southern end 
of the proper ridge, as here seen, bore S. 80° 
W. and the highest point S. 88° W. ‘Thence it 
declines gradually Northward, until at the con- 
vent, according to Schubert, it has an elevation. 
of only 581 Paris feet above the adjacent sea. 

‘The same traveller estimates the highest point 
at 1200 feet, vhich seems to me relatively too 
high. The Northern extremity bore N. 58° W. 
Toward the S. E. Carmel is connected with the 
mountains of Samaria, by the broad range of low 
wooded hills, separating the great plain of the 
more Southera coast from that of Esdraelon. 
Here large trees of the walnut are said to be pre- 
valent. . The middle point of this connecting 
range bore S. ¢4° W. | 

The same appearance of bushes and trees is 
seen on many parts of Carmel ;_ which thus pre- 
sents'a less nated aspect than the mountains of 
Judea. 

Seating myszIf in the shade of the Wely, I re- 
mained for some hours upon this spot, lost in the: 
contemplation ef the wide prospect, and of the 
events connected with the scenes around. In the 
village below, tie Saviour of the world had pass- 
ed his childhood; and although we have few par- 
ticulars of his Lfe during those early years, yet 
there are certain feature of nature which meet 
our eyes now, just as they ence met his. He 
must often have visited the fountain near which 
we had pitched our tent; his feet must frequently 
have wandered over the adjacent hills; and his 
eyes doubtless have gazed upon the splendid. 
prospect from this very spot. | 

Here the Price of Peace looked down upon 
the great plain, where the din of battle had so 
often rolled, aid the garments of the warrior 
been'dyed in bbod ; and he looked out, too upon 
the sea over which the swift ships were to bear 


tinents then unknown. How has the moral as- 
pect of things teen changed! Battles and blood | 
shed have indeed not ceased to desol: te this un- | 
happy country, and gross darkness now covers 
the people; but from this region a light went 
forth which hag enlightened, the world and un- 
veiled new climes; and now the rays of that 
light begin to te reflected back from distant isles 


ON SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF THE HUMAN BODY. 
| By Dr. Jacobs, of Eupen. : 
From twenty-eight cases of spontaneous com- 
bustion collected by the author, he concludes— 
1. That spontaneous combustion always occurs 


in living human beings, never after death, nor | 


in the lower animals; 2. The subjects were 
generally very old, the two youngest being fifty 


and twenty-nine years of age; 3. Women are. 


most frequently the subjects, it having only oc- 
curred in two men; 4. It was once preceded by 
jaundice, once by a malignant ulcer on the 
head; 5. All the persons were alone at the time 
of the occurrence; 6. They led an idle life ; 7. 
All were very fat, except three very lean fe- 
males; 8. Almost all were intemperate; 9. 
Most frequently a light, or some ignited sub- 
stance, was near at the timeof the accident; 10. 
The combustion proceeds very rapidly, and 
finishes, in seven, three, and two hours, and 
even in one hour; 11. The flame, difficult to 
be extinguished by water, was very mobile, only 
destroying the objects placed very near, or in 
immediate contact with the burning body ; 12. 
The room in which the combustion took place 
was usually filled with a thick vapour, and the 
wall covered by a black carbonaceous sub- 
stance; the floor, ashes, and bones, imbued 
with a fat and foetid moisture; 13. The trunk 
| was most frequently completely destroyed, some 
parts of the head and extremities usually re- 
maining; 14. This combustion has occurred, 
with only two exceptions, during a cold tempe- 
rature, in winter, and in the northern regions. 


LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


' According to Mr. Dillingham’s lecture, of the 
Libraries in the United States, that of the Libra- 
ry Company of Philadelphia, including the 
Loganian, is the largest, containing at this 
time, 52,500 volumes. Those of Harvard 
University, are said to contain 45,000. The 
New York city Library, 35,000. ‘The Bos- 
ton Athenzeum, 32,000. The National Libra- 
ry at Washington, 25,000. That at Charleston, 
S.C. 15,000. ‘The entire number at all the 
public libraries in the United States, is esti- 
mated at 400,000. Besides the Philadelphia 
Library, there are in this city, the Library of the 
Philosophical Society, containing near 12,000 
volumes; the Apprentices’ Library about 13,000; 
the Atheneum 7000 ; the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, 7000; the Mercantile Library, 7638; 
besiges 40,000 and more, in the Libraries of 
our‘Uifferent Sunday Schools, and numerous 
smaller collections, of which it is difficult to ob- 
tain accurate information. Among the oldest 
and most interesting of these, are said to be that 
of the Society of Friends, and that of Christ 
Church. A disposition to establish Libraries, 
has become so universal, as to extend itself even 
to our Fire Companies. —Enquirer. 
POISONED MEAT. 

With reference to the recent discovery that 
meat evidently poisoned had been used in the 
city of New York, a highly intelligent citizen 
has given the following notice in the New York 
‘Tribune. 

A similar occurrence happened during the 
Revolutionary War in New Jersey, and was at- 
tributed to salt made from sea water by persons 
living near the ocean, who were not acquainted 
with the business, the salt made by them and 
used not having been fréed from the bitter or 
glauber salt. Ocean water contains two proper- 
ties, one of preserving and the other of poison- 
ing. Instances occurred frequently during that 
period, when salt was as high as $10 a bushel, 
in consequence of being brought from Boston in 
wagons; your informant knew an instance of 
-everal barrels of meat, cured (or supposed to 
be so,) with this salt, being thrown away as it 
could not be eaten, being in an incipient state 
of putrefaction. Thore be reason 


‘the tidings of hs salvation to nations and to con-| therefore in believing (in his opinion) that the 


poisoning was done by those who salted or sold 
the meat. 


LITERARY BILL OF MORTALITY. 


Goodhughe, in his Library Manual, estimates 
that of about one thousand books published an- 
nually in Great Britain, six hundred are accom- 


and continents, to illuminate anew the darkened| panied with commercial loss, on two hundred 


land where it frst sprang up. . 

‘The day, theugh beautiful, was warm; on the 
hill the air wag delightful, but on, returning to 
our tent by the valley the heat soon became op- 


there is no gain, on one hundred the gain is tri- 
fling, and only on one hundred any considera- 
ble profit. He sets it down as certain that of 
the whole thousand, six hundred and fifty are 


pressive—the ‘hermometer in the shade of the| forgotten within the year, another hundred and 


trees rising afler ten o’clock-to 88 deg. F. We 
held our devotional services in our tent, but were 
glad toward noon to accept of an invitation from 
Abu Nasir, as he returned from the services of 
the Greek Church, and join him at his house. 
The house hac just been built, and was not yet 
finished. In ceder to lay the foundation, he had 


| dug down to the solid rock, as is usual through- 


out the country here, to the depth of 30 feet, and 


then built up arches. ‘The workmanship was | 


solid, but coarse; he assured us it was the best 
work the masons of Nazareth could turn out. 
The want of timber in the country is much felt 


in building, and for this reason, in the South at } 


least, most rooms arearched. The little which 
Abu Nasir used was pine, brought like the cedars 
of old, from Mount Lebanon, by way of Haifa. 

But if our. kind friend was thus bettering his 
own external comforts, he was also engaged 
heart and soul, in endeavouring to improve the 
moral condition of the Greek-Arab community 
around him. While at Beirout, he had paid great 
attention to the missionary schools in that place ; 
and had become so deeply interested and impres- 
sed with their importance and salutary influence, 
that on returning to Nazareth, he had immedi- 
ately sect about the establishment of similar 
schools among hisown people. In this he had 
been so far successful, that the first one estab- 
lished, which had now been for some time in 
operation, contained at present fifty pupils ; 
and another had been recently opened with 
about twenty children. One main difficulty 
had been the total want of school books; and 
for these, and these alone, Abu Nasir had been 
dependent on the mission at Beirout. 

In order to set an example to his neighbours, 
and lead on to better things, he had also ventured 
upon the unheard-of step of sending his own 
youngest daughter to one of the schools: and 
she was the first female who for centuries had 
learned to read in Nazareth. At the present 
time she was also learning to wrile at home. 
The example was followed, though with hesita- 
tion, and three other females were now number- 
ed among the pupils. Abu Nasir was thus doing. 
much good; but he met also with much oppost- 
tion; and being straitened for means he was 
therefore very desirous the schools should be 
taken up by the mission at Beirout, and others 
be established in the neighbouring villages. But 
at that time the resources of the missions and of 
the society at home had become so much con- 
tracted as to admit of no extension of their ope- 
rations. 

Abu Nasir and his son sat with us; the lalter 
a promising young man of about twenty years. 
A daughter somewhat younger came In for a few 
moments; but soon retired, while the younges! 
daughter, a bright, timid child of twelve years, 
remained for some time. ‘The father was ob- 
viously proud of her acquirements at school. 
She repeated ‘from memory to my companion 
twelve psalms, and portions of Watt’s Catechism 
for children, all of course in Arabic. The son 


‘gave us information respecting the village of Jel- 


bon on Mount Gilboa, which he had himself 
visited. We remained to dinner with Abu Nasir. 
There was nothing special in the entertainment, 
varying from the usual form of the country, as 
already described, except that we had our own 
plates, knives and forks, and the like, from our 
tents; and our own servants waited upon us. 
All the rest was done by the host and his son; 


- and the former ate alone with us. 


fifty within three years; not more than fifty 
survive seven years, and scarcely ten are 
thought of after twenty years. Of the 50,000 
books published in the seventeenth century, not 
more than fifty are now in estimation, and of the 
80,000 books published in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, not more than 300 are considered worth 
reprinting, and not more than 500 are sought 
after at the present time. Since the first com- 
mencement of writing—that is, in thirty-two 
centuries—only about 500 works of writers of 
all nations have sustained themselves against 
the devouring influence of time. 


CALCULATING BOY. 


_Arhong the many boys employed for the dif- 
ferent purposes of calculation on the ordnance 
survey of Ireland, there is at present one na- 
med Alexander Gwin, only eight years old, and 
a native of Derry, whose abilities at his early 
age are truly surprising. He has got by rote 
the fractional logarithms from one to 1000, 
which he will repeat in regular rotation; or 
otherwise, as the interrogator may’ put the ques- 
tions. It is certainly astonishing to think so 
tender a mind can retain with such tenacity and 
correctness seven figures of an answer, (accord- 
ing to their different variations) for 1000 num- 
bers. His rapidity and correctness in the va- 
rious calculations of trigonometrical distances, 
triangles, &c., are amazingly beyond any thing 
we have ever witnessed. He can in less than 
one minute make a return in acres, rods, perch- 
es, &c., of any quantity of land, by giving him 
the surveyor’s chained distances, while the 
greatest arithmetician, with all his knowledge, 
will certainly take” nearly an hour to do the 
same, and not to be certain of truth in the end. 


PICTURESQUE BEAUTY OF MINES OF COAL. 


The coal mines of Bohemia are stated by Dr. 
Buckland to be the most beautiful he had ever 
visited. We will describe them in his own elo- 
quent language. ‘The most elaborate imita- 
tions of living foliage on the painted ceilings of 
Italian palaces, bear no comparison with the 
beautiful profusion of extinct vegetable forms. 
with which the galléries of these instructive 
coal-mines are overhung. "The roof is covered 
as with a canopy of gorgeous tapestry, enriched 
with festoons of most graceful foliage, flung in 
wild, irregular profusion over every portion of 
its surface. The effect is heightened by the 
| contrast of the coal-black colour of these vegeta- 
bles, with the light ground work of the rock to 
which they are attached. The spectator feels 
transported as if by enchantment, into the for- 
ests of another world ; he beholds trees of form 
and character, now unknown upon thesurface 
of the earth, presented to his senses almost in 
the beauty. and vigourof their primeval life; their 
scaly stems and bending branches, with their 
delicate apparatus of foliage, are all spread forth 
before him, little impaired by the lapse of inde- 


finite ages, and bearing faithful records of dis- 


tinct systems of vegetation, which began and 
‘terminated in times of which these relics are 
the infallible historians. Such are the grand 
natural herbaria wherein these most ancient re- 
mains of the vegetable kingdom are preserved 
in a state of integrity little short of their living 
perfection, under conditions of our planet which 
exists No more.” 


that,” said he, ‘but that will not 


From the Catholic Directory for 1842. 


STATISTICS OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN 
| GREAT BRITAIN. | 


Bedfordshire, 1 | Northomberiand, 
Berkshire, 5 | Oxfordshire, . wi 
Cambridgeshire, 1 | Somerseishire, . 
Cheshire, 10 
Cornwall, 2 | Suffolk, 
Cumberland, . 8 | Surrey, . 
Derbyshire, 9 | Sussex, 
Devonshire, 8 | Warwickshire, 
Dorsetshire, 9 es 
x, . orcestershir ‘Se, 
Gloucestershire, . Yorkshire, ‘ & 
Hampshire, 12 | Isle of Man, 
Herefordshire, . 4 | Guernsey, 
ire, . Jersey’ . 
Lancashire, SOUTH WALES. 
‘ 15 | Brecknockshire, 1 
Lincolnshire, 12] Glamorga 
Middlesex, . 20 
Monmouthshire, 9 NORTH WALES. 
Norfolk, 7 | Caernarvonshire, ] 
Northamptonshire, 5 | Denbighshire, 1 
Nottinghamshire, 3 | Flintshire, 


otal of Chapels in England and Wales, 


Scotland. 
Churches and Chapels—in 

Aberdeenshire, . 7) Kirkeudbright, . 3 
Argyleshire, 2 | Lanarkshire, 4 
Ayrshire, 1 | Linlithgowshire, ] 
Banffshire, 11 | Morayshire, 1 
Caithness-shire, Peebleshire, 
Dumbartonshire, 2 | Perthshire, 3 
Dumfriesshire. . 2| Renfrewshire, . 3 
Edinbarghshire, 4 | Ross-shire, ] 
Forfarshire, . - 1 | Stirlingshire, ] 
Inverness-shire, . 18] Wigtonshire, 
Kincardineshire, 
Total of Chapels in Scotland, 69; besides 24 Stations where. 


Divine Service is performed. 
Grand Total of Catholic Churches and Chapels in Great 
Britain, 556. 


In England, there are eight Catholic Colleges, viz: 

St. Edmund’s, Hertfordshire, | Stonyhurst, Lancashire, 

St. Peter’s, : St. Mary’s, Staffordshire, 

St, Paul's, | Somersetshire. | Ushaw College, Durham, 

S. Gregory’s | St. Lawrence's, Yorkshire. 
In Scotland, one, viz: 


_ St. Mary’s, Blairs, Kincardineshire. 
London District, 1 | Yorkshire District, 2 
Central, . - Northern, 1 
Western, . 5] Seotland, ] 
Lancashire, Total, 20. 


Monasteries, 
Central District, . 3 


Missionary Priests in Great Britain.—England. 


London District, . 117] Lancashire District, . 155 
Central, . Yorkshire, 
Eastern, . 31] Northern, 57 
Western, 54 | Wales, 


. . . 20 
Total.in England, 624, including priests without any fixed 
mission, 


Western District, . & 
Northern District, . 

in Scotlond, 86,—Grand total, as per alphabetical 

Is 


~ ANOTHER SLAVER CAPTURED. 

The following is an extract from a letter 
written on board the British sloop of war Boneta, 
dated ‘ Off Gallinas, Oct. 2.” We have just 
taken our first prize, a beautiful schooner fitted 


for the slave trade, with e&* general cargo on 


board; she is a bran new Baltimore-built vessel, 
sails‘like a witch; she is under Portuguese col- 
ours; we chased her two days and a night, and 
took her just at sunset, Sept. 30. The vessel 
had been trying for fifty days to get in here, 
during which time we chased her often; but as 
she never showed herself till-late in the day, 
and then only venturing within sight from our 
top gallant yard, we never had a chance. How- 


mere inference and Conjecture. 


PRAYING HIGHLANDER. 


A Sec tch Highlafider, who served in the first 
disastrous war with the American colonies, was 
brought one évening before his commanding offi- 
cer charged with the capital offence of being in 
communication with the enemy. The charge 
could not well be preferred at a more dangerous 
time. Only a few weeks had passed since the 
execution of Major Andre, and the indignation 
of the British, exasperated almost to madness by 
the. event, had not yet cooled down. There 
was, however, no direct proof against the High- 
lander. He had been seen in the gray of the 
twilight stealing from out a clump of underwood 
that bordered on one of the huge forests which, 
at that period, covered by much the greater part 
of the United Provinces, and which, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the British, swarmed 
with the troops of Washington. A/| the rest was 
The poor man’s 
defence was summed up in a few words; he had 
stolen away from his fellows, hv said, to spend 
an hour in private prayer. ‘ Have you been in 
the habit of spending hours in private prayer?” 
sternly asked the officer, himself a Scotchman 
and a Presbyterian. The Highlander replied in 
the affirmative. ‘ Then,” said the other, draw- 
ing out his watch, “never in all your life had 
you more need of praver than now: kneel down, 
Sir; and pray aloud that we may all hear you.” 
The Highlander, in the expectation of instant 
death, knelt down. His prayer was that of one 
long acquainted with the appropriate language 
in which the Christian addresses his God: it 
breathed of imminent peril, and earnestly im, 
plored the Divine interposition in the threatened 
danger,—the help of Him who, in times of ex- 
tremity, is strong to deliver. It ‘exhibited, ia 
short, a man who, thoroughly conversant with 
the scheme of redemption, and fully impressed 


advantages which it secures, had made the 
business of salvation the work of many a soli- 
tary hour, and had, in consequence, acquired 
‘much fluency in expressing all his various 
wants as they occurred, and his thoughts and 
wishes as they arose. “ You may go, Sir,” 
said the officer, as he concluded; “you have, 
I dare say, not been in correspondence with the 
enemy to-night. His statement,” he continued, 
addressing himself to the other officers, “is, I 
doubt not, perfectly correct. No one could have 
prayed so without a long apprenticeship; the 
fellows who have never attended drill, always 
get on ill at review.” 


A STRONG REBUKE. 

The New York Signal says, that one of the 
crew ofthe Arabian ship Sultanee, lately in 
New York, a Mussulman of course, being on 
shore, was inveigled by some sailors into a bar- 
room, where he was with difficulty persuaded 
to take a glass of wine, in direct violation of the 
precepts of the Koran. The effects were in- 
stantaneous. He returned to the deck of the 
‘‘Sultanee,” dancing about and capering like a 
mad-man. His companions soon suspected the 
cause of this unwonted conduct, and a grave old 
Mussulman, with a beard long and grisly as 
king Lear’s, seizing the delinquent by the tur- 
ban, exclaimed in Arabic—as translated by the 
Captain—‘“ Wretch! if you go on at this rate, 
you will soon be as low and degraded as a 


ever by help of moonlight, a good look-out, and } Christian.’ 


a fine clear night, we kept her in sight all night, 


unseen by her;—the next day was nearly calm) WENTY-FOUR BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHIC 


till 4 o’clock P. M. and she was getting away 
fast by sweeping—for she is not much higher 
than our gig out of water, and only draws six 
feet—when a breeze sprung up and we ran 
within gun shot, wetted her decks with the spray 
of a shot and made her heave to. Her slaves 
were all ready, and in three hours she could 
have cleared out her cargo, shipped her slaves 
and been off. 


PRACTICAL DIFFICULTIES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
In reading the annexed paragraph in the Mis- 
sionary Herald, we were unavoidably led to 
question whether the same practical difficulties 
there noted, were not experienced in countries 
calling themselves Christian. How many pro- 
fessors of religion in this city, act upon the prin- 
ciple which the poor native of Dacca saw was 
totally incompatible with godliness? 7 
When I had done I went up to him, and aske 
him wether he had understood what [ had been 
saying. ‘ Yes,” said he, ‘‘ you tell us that we 
must not lie, and steal, and so on; but without 
lying and deceit we cannot live. If I offer to 
sella piece of cloth for a rupee, nobody will 
give me that sum for it. I must ask two rupees, 
and tell a number of lies in order to get a re- 
munerating price for thearticle.” We told him 
what he ought to do, and referred him to the 
practice of Christian tradesmen. ‘I kobe all 
here.” 
There is no doubt that a native trader, who 
should endeavour to proceed on Christian prin- 
ciples, would, in the present depraved state of 
society, encounter great difficulties. I long to 
see a radical change in the whole fabric of na- 
tive society. As matters now stand, a man sees 
that on his becoming a Christian there ‘is nothing 
but starvation before him. ‘This, I believe, is 
the true reason why_ many who think well of 
Christianity are afraid to own their convictions. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


The libraries in Europe which equal or ex- 
ceed that of the British Museum in the number 
of their printed books, though not in their ma- 
nuscripts, are Wolfenbuttle, which contains 
190,000 printed volumes; Stutgard 197,000; 
Madrid 200,000; and there are nine which 
outnumber it, viz. 


Printed Books. Manuscripts. 


Berlin, 240,000 5,000 
Gottingen, 300,000 5,600 
Dresden, 300,000 — 2,700 
Naples, 310,000 6,000 
Vienna, 350,000 16,000 
Copenhagen, 400,000 20,000 
St. Petersburgh, 400,000 16,000 
Munich, 500,000 14,000 
Paris, 700,000 80,000 


The library of the British Museum contains 
about 225,000 printed books, and 22,500 ma- 
nuscripts. 


I SHALL NEVER GET BEYOND THAT PRAYER. 


The result of a long life spent in the service 
of God, will necessarily bring every man tothe 
conclusion, that there is no worth nor worthi- 
ness in himself—and that if saved at all, he 
must be saved wholly by grace. When the 
venerable Mr. Wilkinson had reached nearly 
the close of his life; he said, to a relative who 
came to visit him, and who attempted to cheer 
him by referring to his Christian character— 
“Ah you cannot see my heart. It has always 
been my endeavour not only to abstain from 
evil, but from all appearance of evil—but | 
would be jealous of my own heart. . The heart 
is deceitful above. all things and desperately 
wicked—who can know it? Well I must do as 
[ have ten thousand times before under such 
feelings, cast myself entirely on the mercy of 
God—‘ God be merciful to mea sinner’—the 
vilest of sinners! and after all that I have re- 
ceived, a most ungrateful sinner! J shall never 
get beyond that prayer 


ACTION OF THE PULSE. : 

A physician of Paris has made an important 
discovery in medicine. He has invented an in- 
strument, which he calls a sphynometer, the 
property of which is to expose to the eye the 
action of the pulse, the strength of which it 
measures, while at the same time it developes 
the system and all the anomalies. Experience 
has shown the exactitude and utility of this in- 
strument, which allows the physician to calcu- 
late the action of the heart, and extend his ex- 
perienced assistance in the most difficult cases 


PLATES.—Ways and Ends of Good and Bad Boys, 
or the History of Manlius Spencer, and Roland Larkin, em- 
bellished with beautiful Lithogra 

From the Preface.—The author of this book has lived in the 
world very near fifty years, He remembers very distinctly 
when and where, how and with whom he played cricket 
and base, foot-ball, and tag, skating, sliding, kite flying, snow 
balling, wrestling, swimming, &c. After he became a man 
he had much to do with boys as a teacher, and not a little as 
master mechanic ; then he had boys of his own to take care 
of, and all the ae ife has been in a situation to see 
and know very thoroug e evil and. habits which 
they form, and how they fall into them. The design of the 
present book is to spread before his young readore a general 
map of two courses, which begin far apart, and end even 
more differently than they begin. The — who takes the 
right way always finds a happy end. It ia the author’s wish 
and prayer that none of his readers may know in his own 
experiviice w what end the other pathleads. Published by 
and forsaleat AMBEMICaN LNION, 

feb 5 146 Chestnut street, Philadétphia. 
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ANTIQUITIES—or a Course of Lectures on 
| the three first books of Godwin’s Moses and -Aaronj to 
which is annexed, a dissertation on the Hebrew Language, 
by the Rev. David Jennings, D.D., the ninth edition, revised 
and corrected, 1 vol. 8vo. 

The learned and worthy author originally composed the 
above treatise for the private use of those Theological pupils 
who studied under his own direction, and it is now offered 


. WHETHAM & SON, 
feb 5 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


kT CARTER, Theological, Classical, and Miscel- 
laneous Bookseller and Publisher, No. 58 Cana sTREET, 
New York, publishes the following, among other valuable 
works, viz:—The Personand Glory of Christ; b; John Owen, 
D. D. 8vo. Watson's Body of Divinity; 8vo. 
Exercise; 12mo. The Inquirer Directed to an Experi- 
mental and Practical View of the Holy Spirit; ee. 
Octavius Winslow; 12mo. The Dew of Israel, and the Lily 
of God; by Dr. F. W. Krummacher, author of “ Elijah the 
Tishbite,” &c.;12mo. Symington on the Atonement; I2mo. 
Do. on Dominion of Christ; 12mo. Hill and Valley; by Miss 
Sinclair; 12mo_,Willison’s Communicants’ Catechism; 18mo. 
Romaine on Faith; 12mo. Anecdotes, Illustrative of the 
Shorter Catechism; by John Whitecross; 18mo. The Key to 
the Shorter Catechism ; containing Cathechetical Exercises 
a Paraphrase, and a New Series of Proofs on each Question; 
New kdition; 18mo, Sorrowing, Yet Rejoicing; 32mo. The 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life; by Professor Wilson. 
12mo. The Life and Letters of the Rev. Joseph Alléine, A, 


e's Pri- 


Entire Religious Works, consisting of the Li 
Soul, Sermons, &c.; 18mo. History: of the Churches of New 
York, with plates; 18mo. The Grace of [God Exemplified 
in the case of William Mills. The Westminster Assembly's 
Catechism Explained; by Fisher and Erskine; 12mo.— 
Baxter's Call, and other Essays; 12mo. The Extent of the 
Atonement; Howard Malcom, A. M.; 12mo. The Life 
of Rev. Dr. Nisbet, of Carlisle, Pa.; by Rev. Samuel Miller, 
D. D. Princeton, N. J.; 12mo, Memoirof Hannah Sinclair; by 
Leigh Richmond, author of Dairytran’s Daughter,’ &c.; 18mo. 
Our Protestestant Forefathers; by W. 8S. Gilly, D. D.; 18mo. 
Discourses on the Millennium; by Rev. M. T. Adam; 12mo. 


_ | Stevenson on the Offices of Christ; 12mo. Bostwick on Bap- 


tism; Second Edition. Christian Father at Home; by Rev. 
Dr. Brownlee; 18mo. The Christian Youth's Book; do., 12mo. 
Interesting Narratives; by Rev. Joseph Belcher; 12mo.— 
Brown's Short Catechism for Children; 18m0. Do. 32mo. 
Calvin on Secret Providence; translated by Rev. James Lil- 
lie; 18mo. Feed my Lambs, 18mo; by D. Wilson, D. D— 


servations; ]2mo. 


Contents.—Vols. 1 and 2, on Natural Theo ; 3 and 4, on 


| the Miraculous and Internal Evidences of Christianity ; 5. 
Moral and: Mental Philosophy,—this volume has never before | 


been published; 6, Commercial Discourses,—one half of 
which is entirely new; 7, Astronomical Discourses,—the one 
half of which has never before been published. 

R. C. offers the above, together with a large assortment of 
Theological, Classical, Miscellaneous, and School Books, to 
the trade, country merchants, and others, at moderate prices, 
and on accommodating terms. 

Orders promptly attended to, and the books well packed, 
and forwarded to any part of the country. 

ik? Orders from Clergymen and Students at a distance 
promptly supplied, when accompanied with the cash, at re- 
duced prices. jan 8—tf 


ODGE ON ROMANS.—-Puoblished and for sale 

Henry Perkins. 134 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
A Commentary on the Epistle to the R , by Charies 
Hodge, Professor of Biblical Literature in} the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton. Abridged by the author, for the use 
of Sunday Schools and Bible classes. Also, Questions om 
the Episties to the Romans, designed for Bible Classes and 
Sunday Schools. By Charles Hodge. feb 5—6t 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—Just received and for sale 
Henry Perkins, No, 134 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia—Sketches of New land, or Memories of the Coun. 
try, by John Carver, Eaq., Justice of the Peace, and Quo- 
rum. Frederick the Great and his Times. Edited, and with 
an Introduction, by ‘Thomas Campbell, Esq., author of ‘The 
Pleasures of Hope, 2 vols. Twice told Tales, by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Egmont; a Tragedy in five acts. Translated 
from the German of Goethe, 12mo. ‘Dangers and Duties; ao 
Tale, by Charlotte Elizabeth, The Philosophy of Popniar 
I rice, by John Foster, author of Essays on Decision of 

haracter, Living for Immortality.&c. Ahasuerus, a Poe 
a Virginian. Nos. 143 and 144 hogag Library. Au 
pitome of the History of Philosophy. Being the work 
ad by the University of France, for instruction in the 
Colleges and High Schools. Translated from the French, 
with additions, and a continuation of the History from the 
time of Reid to the present day, by C. S. Henry, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and History, in the University of the 
city of New York. No. 145 Family Library—On the Reau- 
ties, Harmonies, and Sublimities of Nature; with notes, 
commentaries, and illustrations, by C Bucke, author of Ruins 
of Ancient Cities. &e., selected and revised, by the Rev. Wm. 
 P. Page. Introdection to the Study of the Greek Classic 
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Poets, re principally forthe use of young persons 
School and College, Henry Nelson Coleridge. Mart tet. 
' containing I. General Introduction. Il. Homer. feb 5—2¢ 
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Crook in the Lot, 18mo; New Edition. Old Humphrey's Ob- 
The Works of Thomas Chalmers, D. D., &., 7 Vols. 12mo 
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3 to the publie as deserving the perusal ‘of all who would ob- 
tain an intimate acquaintance with the Sacred Oracles, espe- 
® cially with the Old Testament, as well as those whose pro- = 
fession leads them more —_ to the study of Divinity.— , | 
ee eee uf the Word of God are here skilfully ex- oF 
fe plained and illustrated, and many more may be so by a judi- | 4 
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